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Thia Reading Guide was dereloped orer a four year period by the 
oonmlttee of classroom teachers and superrLtsory personnel as listed on 
the next page. It Is the culmination of many hours of work and the 
cooperation of many people. 

The writing of this guide Is the result of the expression of the 
need for such a guide from a large portion of our elementary teachers. 
Its purpose Is to assist them In plannl^ig. Implementing, and eraluating 
reading programs In order to Improre the Instruction of reading at the 
elementary lerel. 

An effort has been made to provide suggestions for working %rlth 
students at all levels and many teaching techniques are included to en- 
courage a variety of actlTltles in the instructional program. It is the 
hope of this committee that the elementary teachers will study this guide 
carefully and use it iri the implementation of an effective reading pro- 
gram which meets the needs of all studencs within the classroom setting. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Status Of Reading In Society And School COPY AVAILABLE 

ResearcherR in the area of reading have, in thoir findings, classi- 
fied the population of the United States as poor readers. It is esti- 
mated that 30% may be considered active readers with a lar^e oer cent 
of these content to read materials of poor quality. Qirded with these 
facts, educators are determined to raise both the quality and the quantity 
of reading in the school population. As a result, Reading Clinics and/or 
Reading Centers are multiplying rapidly; organizational patterns of 
schools are being examined} and innovations are bficoming more prevalent. 
Publishers and manufacturers have taken their cue and are prolific in 
their offerings of books, materials, and hardware. 

The School District of Oreenville County has had a continuous and 
deenening awareness of the status of reading, both nationally and within 
Greenville County. Concurrently, there has been an upsurge in the 
realization of the imnortance of reading for human survival. As early as 
1*560, s Summer Reading Clinic with tv;o centers was organized on the basis 
of (i) diagnosing to determine individual nseds and (2) teaching to meet 
individual needs. To sunnort this basis, a qualifier] consultant was 
secured whose primary restx)nsibiiity was to give guidance and &pecial.l7.ed 
help to Clinic nftrsonnel in testing, planning, and teaching t«=?('hniaues. 
The nrwsent Summer Reading Center is the successor to the Reading Clinic. 

Recently, Title I Sum-ner Reading Cente^Sj the Corrective Reading Pro- 
gram (see Appendix A), under a th^e^ y-ar sponsorship of the Junior 
League in cof^onration with The School District of Greenville Countyj and 
Or»^at 3ooka grouns havH "oeen organized. More recently, Titly I Conpensitory 
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Reading Labs, Title I Middle School Labs and Alpha I (see Appendix A), have 
been organized and functioning within the school district. At present, 
a reading teacher is available to every elementary school one to three 
days each week. 

Elementary libraries have undergone a period of rapid expansion. 
Simultaneously, a greater variety of materials, basic books, and hard- 
ware have been added. 
Purpose jf a Reading O uicJe 

Organizational patterns, books, materials, and hardware are only 
supporting factors of a good reading program. The key to a good reading 
program continues to be an effective, perceptive teacher with the 
necessary knowledge to carry out her responsibilities. Instruction is 
the focal point. For this reason, this guide is written. 

The material contained in this guide is presented with two ob- 
jectives! 

1 . to give teachers a basic understanding of the reading process 

2. to enable them to aid, stimulate, and inspire the children 
with whom they work in the mastering of the reading process 

It is not intended to be all-inclusive or lestrictive, but rather to 
provide a source to which teachers can go for ideas, techniques, knowledge 
of the policies, philosophy, and goals of The School District of 
Oreenville County. The content is based on the premise thft teach- 
ing of reading is a continuum with each stage representip ■ .kl i. 3 and 
techniques necessary to promote the sequential d-^velopw- ■ ' asic 
reading. Guidance is given in each facet of the total reading program 
with attention focused on the degree of giftedness of each student. 
' Provision is made for those seeking aid in corrective reading in or out 
of the classroom. Practical suggestions for the development of skills 

id 



and other pertinent Information are included in Part III of this guide. 
Philosophy 

The. system of beliefs underlying the teaching of reading reflects 
the philosophy of The School District of Greenville County. These be- 
liefs aret 

1 . The classroom climate should be conducive to learning to 
read— warm, friendly, and inviting. 

2. Consideration of materials, methods, and expectations should 
be geared to the individual child— recognizing his uniqueness, 
his interests, his capabilities, and his rate of learning. 

3. Learning to read is a personal matter directly related to 
experiences. 

U. A child should meet with reading success every day on his 
level of operation. 

5. The child should be helped to understand that learning to 
read is serious business but reading can be fun. 

Description 

Reading involves the recognition of printed or written symbols 
which serve as stimuli for the recall of meanings built up through 
the reader's past experience. 

Reading is a process which we stress throughout the student's 
entire school career. It is not a simple act. Reading changes from 
what Is prliuarily considered word recognition, through development of 
sight and meaning vocabulary and several methods of word attack, through 
different types and degrees of comprehension to a mature act involving 
most of the higher mental processes. 

Reading can be described in a variety of waysi 

1 . Reading— A Sensory Process 

The reader reacts visually to the graphic symbols. 

2. Reading— A Perceptual Process 

a. We give meaning to what we see, hear, taste, smell 

14 
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b. The reader's reactionss to the printed word are deter- 
mined by the experiences that he has had with those 
objects or events for which the symbol stands. 

3. Reading— A Reflection of Cultural Background 

a. Social factors such as education, cultural interests, 
income level, family stability, and vocational adjust- 
ment all affect the child's cultural and language back- 
ground. 

b. Success in school and particularly in reading is a 
reflection of the child's cultural and language back- 
ground . 

k* Reading--A Skill Development Process 
a. Vocabulary Skills 
bi Comprehension Skills 

c. Study Skills 

d. Word Analysis Skills 

(1) Phonic 

(2) Structural 
U) Configuration 
(h) Use of context 

5. Reading— A Thinking Process 

Reading employs the higher intellectual processes. It 
involves cognition, memory, inductive reasoning, deductive 
reasoning, and evaluation. 

Purpose Of Reading Instruction 

The fundamental purpose of reading instruction is to aid each 

Individual to become as able and as diversified a reader as his 

capabilities and the instructional time will allow. 

"The dear people do not know how long it takes to learn to read. 
I have been at it all my life and I cannot say th^it I have reached 
the goal." Goethe 

Goals Of Reading Instruction 

1 . Maturity in word study 

a. Developing word recognition 
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b. Extending and refining word meanings 
0. Building sight vocabulary 
2. Maturity in comprehension— the major goal in reading instruction 

a. Selecting appropriate meanings for words 

b. Grouping words into thought units 

c. Sensing sentence meaning and organization 

d. Sensing paragraph meaning and organization 

e. Understanding the interrelationships among the parts 
(paragraph, chapter, etc.) of a selection so the whole 
may be understood 

f . Recognizing the types of comprehension 

(1) Factual 

(2) Interrelated reading 

(3) Evaluating reading 
. (k) Reflective reading 

(^) Apnreciative reading 

3. Proficiency in content fields 

a. Adjusting reading to demands and characteristics of 
content fields 

b. Coordinating basic study skills and necessary compre- 
hension abilities 

U* Basic study skill6 

a. Locational skills 

(1) Using table of contents, indexes, and card catalogs 

(2) Using general reference material 

b. Interpreting maps, graphs, charts and other pictorial 
material 

c. Evaluating and organizing material 

5. Capabilities in the communicative art of oral reading 

6. Versatility and efficiency 

a. Reading many types of materials 

b. Reading for many purposes 

c. Reading at different rates 

16 
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7, Maturity in reading habits, attitudes^ interests and tastes 

a. Appreciating books 

b. Stimulating intellectual curiosity 
Qvdding PrinciplevS 

1. The reading program. is conducted so that reading problems 
will be prevented rather than -permitted to develop. 

2. A teacher xs to be knowledgeable of the approach used in 
each basal series. 

3. Reading is taught as a complex process involving the entire 
personalities of children, with consideration of mental, 
physical, social and emotional growth of pupils. 

U. Systematic instruction in reading is provided during ;.cjhed- 
uled periods. This does not preclude individualized instruc- 
tion, but means flexibility in the use of materials with 
provis.-'on for diversity in ranges of reading levels, and 
recognition that some learnings are best done in group 
situations . 

Provision is made for continuous growth in habits, skills, 
abilities and attitudes which will permit efficient reading. 

6. Students wi.ll be instructed at their own level of instruction 
regardless of uheir grade level placement. 

7. At all times reading is taught with meaning and understanding 
and is related to the children's experiences and to other areas 
of the curriculuiTu There is constant teaching and applying 

roadin . '''<ni"3 i'-. r.ontont areas. 

8. A reading progrcn provides for extensive, free and indepen- 
dent reading. It promotes interests and tastes that QAOourage 
children to become habitual readers of better types of 
reading materials. 

9. There is a continuous evaluation of pupil progress. 
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PART I 

ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 

Role Of The Teacher 

Learning to read Is the most complex skill that confronts a child 
when he begins his first year of school. In our present educational 
system the child Is given a relatively short period of time to develop 
the ability to read independently. Each succeeding school year means 
the attainment of a higher level of independence in reading skills is 
expected and even required for minimum to average efficiency in learn- 
ing in the content areas. 

Authorities in teaching reading agree that no one knows how a 
child learns to read. It is obvious then, that the teacher sets con- 
ditions for learning to read that are as varied as the student's stages 
of maturation. These conditions must be creative, flexible yet con- 
trolled, systematic, and sequential. 

In setting healthy social-emotional conditions for learning to 
read and continuous growth in the reading process, the teacher can 
encourage maximum effort on the part of the individual child and 
the group. The teacher does this byt 

1 . Establishing rapport with the individual child and the 
group. 

2. Creating an atmosphere in the classroom which is "expectant" 
to the extent that children are not threatened with making 
mistakes or experiencing failure} but instead the children 
are encouraged to feel free and learn from th-^ir mistakes* 

3. Developing and using all the sense -modalities in the 

18 
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"learning to read" process, 

U. Helping the child to -'et reasonable goals and support his 
efforts . 

5. Accepting each child, his abilities and disabilities, his 
potential and see.dng lack of potential, his creativity and 
apparent inability to create, and his values, attitudes and 
interests whether they are classified as average or atypical. 

6. Being warm, understanding, and sympathetic; yet responsbile, 
systematic, and businesslike. 

7. Serving as a resource person, stimulate discussion, act as a 
discussion leader to provide reasonable order and logical 
pursuit of ideas; in other words create a child-centered 
classroom with the teacher directing and supporting the 
reading program. 

Grouping 

Flexibility is the keynote in grouping. There should be flexi- 
bility of methods, materials and pupil placement. Thereforef a child 
may belong to several groups in a typical school day. 

In one classroom, a teacher may group in several different ways 
for different purposes for varying lengths of time. Effective pro- 
cedures for grouping are: 

1. Achievement: 

The range of reading achievement in a class is an important 
factor to be considered in grouping. 

2. Need: 

Children may be grouped according to their special needs in 
such areas as word-recognition skills, work -type skills, en- 
couragement of wide reading for recreational purposes, etc. 

3. Interest: 

Individual or small group work may be based on the reading 
interests of students. 

U* Research: 

Students may be grouped in research groups in order to locate 
materials related to studies on science, social studies, or 
other curricula areas. 



Meeting Individual Needs 
I. The Slow-Learning Child 
A. Description 

The slow-learning child is one who tests slightly b...Iow average 
in learning ability, but should not be considered mentally handi- 
capped. From the educational point of view, the term "slow-learner 
should be applied to the children who seem to have some difficulty 
in adjusting to the curriculum of the academic school because of 
slightly inferior intelligence or learning ability. These slow- 
learning children happen to be at the lower end of the average 
range in learning academic subjects and can acquire the subject 
matter but not to the same extent or with the same facility as the 
average child. 
B. Characteristics 

■ 1. Slow-learning children learn at a less rapid rate than 
the average but not as slowly as the educable mentally 
retarded . 

2. The slow-learner's reasoning ability is poorer than 
that of the normal child. 

3. The slow -learner is consistently below grade level in 
academic progress. 

li. Short attention span seems to typify this group of 
children. 

^. Slow -learners are noticeably below par in both immediate 
a.';d delayed recall. 

6. Slow-learners do not learn incidentally as a rule. 

7. J'oor work habits and poor motivation to learn char- 
acterize slow-learners. 

8. Slow-learners respond to immediate goals rather than 
to delayed ones. 

9. The slow-learner has poorly developed language and 
communication skills. 

20 
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10. Slow-learners tend to be less nature socially and 
emotionally than their brif^ht peers. 

1 1 • Slov:-loarners feel less confident aiia less adequate 
than averace children • 

12. Slow -1 'Maimers find following directions difficult. 

I3f Slow-learners are not as curious and creative as their 
more able peers. 

Hi. olow-learners are capable of being followers but 
have liraihed leadershin potentials. 

C. Procedures for teaching siow-IoHrning children to read 

1. Instruction should begin later than for average children. 

2. Instruction should be similar to reading instruction for 
the average olaild, but at a slower pace. 

3. Slow-learners require more review of the basic words. 

1|. The slow-learning child must be given more detailed and 
simolified explanations. 

^. Simnle techniques should be used. 

6. Many concrete illustrations are needed. 

7. Reading goals should be relatively short range. 

0. The slow-learner requires much rereading before he can 
grasp the different purposes of what he reads. 

9. Extended guidance and experience with the visual and 
auditory characteristics of words sho^xLd be given. 

10. It is advisable to use much oral reading and oral pre- 
study in instructing ^low-learning children. 

11. Slow-learning children should have many activities , such 
as building models, cutting our pictures, etc. 

12. The slow-learning child will profit by being in the same 
classroom with average and gifted children provided the 
instruction is adjusted to their special needs. 

13. The program for the slow-learning child should be enriched 
vdth art and music just as the program for the average and 
gifted child. 
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The Average Reader 

A . Description 

The average reader comprises more than $0% of the pupil popu- 
lation. Most basal reading programs are designed to meet the 
needs of this pupil in the elementary grades. He is the pupil 
who covers the prescribed grade level program in the alloted 
span — neither completing the work far in advance of the group 
nor having to be pushed, in order to cover it. The performance 
within this group will vary depending on puoil potential, moti- 
vations, interest, attitudes and teaching practices. 

B. Enrichment activities 

1 . Silent and oral reading . 

2. Oral reading by the teacher. 

3. Audience reading by competent pupils. 
U. Listening to radio and record player^ 



5>. Seeing and hearing movies.. ^ — - " 

6. Free periods of silent reading—using materials of 
the individual's own selection. 

7. Book or reading reports. 

8. Dramatization. 

9. Choral Sr-iakinc: and reading. 

10. Creative writing and making one's own literature. 

11. Memorization—not forced. Informal and individual basis. 

12. Literary programs— book riddles, showing pictures, maps 
and cartoons, homemade movies, music, etc. 

13. Mass Media, (television— magazines— newspapers) 
lii* Art. 

1$. Charts, (experience charts) 




'";2>Audlo Visual 
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16. Poetry. 

17. Listening, (tane recorder) 
III. The Gifted Child 

A. Description 

The gifted child is superior in some ability which makes 
him an outstanding contributor to the welfare of society and 
the quality of living in that society. Paul V/itty's definition 
includes not only those with high abstract intelligence, but 
aisp those whose performance in any valuable line of human 
activity is consistently or repeatedly remarkable. 
B# Characteristics 

1 . The gifted child possesses an ability to learn verjrBasily. 

2. The gifted show avid curiosity. 

3. The gifted child tends to be physically superior, 
li. The gifted child shows creativity in many areas. 

5. The gifted have a good sense of humor. 

6. Gifted children show quick insight into problems and 
good .ability to make generalizations. 

7. Children with real ability display greater persistence 
and attention span. 

8. The gifted demonstrate initiative and desire to be of 
service . 

W aminf^ : The gifted have special needs which must be met. 
The very desirable characteristics of the gifted child may 
be used in negative ways if he has learned to dislike school 
and is protesting its sterile environment and lack of 
challenge . 

C. General objectives 

1. Develop a genuine love for learning. 

2. Broaden basic knowledge and understandings. 

3* Inculcate desirable methods of learning which promote 
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thinking and snaring, 
U. Increase the use of skills. 

5. Develoo power to work independently, to plan, to 
execute, and to judge, 

6. Encourage initiative and creativity. 

7. Stimulate critical thinking. 

8. Instill sincere anpreciation for others. 
Suggested Enrichment Activities (adaptable to all levels) 

1 . Sunply children with a wide variety of books and allow 
them to read . 

2. Allow children freedom in selecting books and materials 
from the media center. 

3. Provide time for free reading neriods. 

I|. Make use of radio, television and movios to nromotc 
interest in related reading materials. 

^» Use storytelling to get children interested in reading 
desirable books . 

6. Read aloud aii outstanding chapter or two from books 
children should know in order to create a well-balanced 
p:rsonal reading program.. 

7. Extend the basic reading program by introducing related 
book length stories. 

0. Encourage punils to di'amatize stories they read and/or 
present them as TV productions. 

9. Use community resources and bring real authors to the 
class. 

10. Establish a "otory Hour," allowing students to read 
an interesting story or play to their own class or 
others, oui table background music and sound effects 
could be used. 

11. Have pupils make up original crossword puzzles from 
words ill the stories they are reading. 

12. Have fjutdls assist in organizing and maintaining a 
library corner. 

•13. Introduce students to a thesaurus and its uses. 
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11*. Encourage the writing of dramatic plays, mwei shows, 

radio or television broadcasts about books they have read. 

15. Stimulate analysis of mass media. 

16. Encourage independent research projects. 

17. Make use of games, such as charades. 
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PART II ■ 
THE READING PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENTAL 

Readiness 

I . Definition 

Readiness is a stage or period in the child's development when 
he is ready to learn to read with success and satisfaction. This 
varies from child to child, and is influenced by all enviro mental 
and preschool experiences w Readiness is the sum total of all ex- 
periences which the child has had from the time he is born until 
he is ready to read without undue difficulty. 
II. Some Factors Which Influence Readiness 

A teacher's active awareness of factors which underlie reading 
readiness is important if the child is to be adequately prepared for 
reading instruction and if reading is to be introduced at a time when 
the child will be able to achieve success . Factors which influence 
readiness are: (1) Physical factors (2) Mental factors (3) Social 
and emotional factors ih) Educational factors. 
A. Physical factors 
1 . Vision 

Visual defects may affect the child's ability to learn to 
read or cause such a degree of discomfort that the act of read- 
ing produces eye strain and fatigue. Research investigators 
differ as to the incidence of visual defects in children with 
reading disability, but if a child's visual efficiency seems 
to be impaired in any way, it is important that he be referred 
for an examination of his vision. Teachers should be alert in 
observing signs of various discomfort in the appearances or 
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behavior of childron* Eleven symptoms have been considered 
most significant. Such symptoms are: 

a. facial contortions 

b, book held close to face 
c* tense during visual work 

d. tilting head 

e. head thrust forward 

f • body tense while looking at distant objects 

as blackboards and charts 
g# assuming poor sitting positions 

h. moving head excessively while reading 

i. rubbing eyes frequently 

j • tending to avoid close work 
k* tending to lose place 

These may be symptomatic of other problems but when two to 
four of these symptoms persist, a child is more likely to need 
visual care. 

2 • Hearing 

Auditory defects of one sort or another are often the causes 
of failure to learn to read. Children with inferior auditoiy 
capacities, however, do not inevitably become poor readers* The 
alert teacher will note signs of hearing difficulty in a child's 
behavior. Such symptoms are: 

a • Inattentivene ss 
b. Signs of fatigue 
c* Turning the bead 

d. Many requests for repetition of dii*ections 
e* Frequent misunderstandings 

These may be symptomatic of other problems but persistence 
of any of this behavior suggests the need of a screening test 
of hearing efficiency. 

3. Speech 

There appears to be a reciprocal relation between facility 
in speech and .reading. Faulty articulation may directly affect 
reading by presenting a confusion in the sounds of words to be 
associated with printed words. A child with faulty speech hears 
a word one way when spoken by others and another when spoken by 
himself. 

Among the more common speech difficulties attributable to 
faulty learning ares 

a. Poor enunciation 

b . Inaccurate pronunciation 
c* Immature speech 
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h. Health BBT corf WMIABIE 

The healthy child is better [) re pared to loam than the un- 
healthy one. Children who suffer from prolonged illness, mal- 
nutrition and other equally serious health disturbances have 
additional burdens with which to cope and are not free to con- 
centrate upon a difficult learninc task* Any physical condition 
which lowers a child's vitality or causes significant absences 
from school may interfere with the learning process. 

Motor coordination 

Although further evidence is needed, there appears to be 
some connection between success in reading and good motor co- 
ordination* Poor coordination is manifested by awkwardness in 
walking, running, writing, and athletic activity* Coordination 
of the eyes is an important part in the ac-t of reading. This 
calls for very fine coordination of small muscles* 

6* Physical maturation 

Some researchers have found a small but definite relation- 
ship bi'^tween skeltal ri.ev«lo^)meh>. (an index of physical maLuration) 
and reading ability. Some students will mature at a less rapid 
rate than others. Teachers can profit greatly from knowing 
details of the pupil 'vS preschool history. If a child has been 
late in learning to walk and to talk, slow in dentition, and 
retarded in developing a hand preference he may i^/ell prove to be 
slow in manifesting reading readiness. 

7. Dominance 

There is not enough conclusive evidence to support the 
theory that lateral dominance is a factor in reading successj 
however, children who favor the eye which is un the opposite 
side from the preferred hand or foot may receive some inter- 
ference as he tries to perceive word symbols. Teachers should 
identify the hand preferred by the child for skilled manipu- 
lation, as when he draws, points, writes, and uses scissors. 
The child should be encouraged to use his preferred hand, left 
or right, so that he may become increasingly dominant. 

B* Mental factors 

A child *s inborn capacity determines tn a large degree the 
amount and type of intelligence he can express. The child needs 
many experiences to enable him to develop this capacity. 

Mental age, which is determined by the child ^s inborn capacity, 
has often been considered an important factor in a child's readiness 
to read. It may not be feasible, however, to set a minimum mental 
a^e at which all children will be ready to read. The problem of mental 
age really resolves itself into this: ••How can the teacher adapt 
materials and methods to suit the differences in mental functioning 
found in any first grade class?^* 
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Briefly, adjustments to differences in mental capability will 
be made by: 

1 . Adjusting the length of the readiness period to the 
individual . 

2. Providing materials to meet the individual levels of 
readiness . 

3. Varr^-ing procedures to meet the individual levels of 
readiness . 

C. Social and emotional factors 

1 * Social readiness 

The child's social adjustment is sufficiently adequate to 
cope vdth give-and-take situations in the average classroom. 

a. He is friendly and courteous toward members of his group. 

b. He cooperates in playing games with other children. 

c. He shows initiative when working or playing with the 
group. 

d. He assviraes reaTX)nsibility for aoix a'li iTa'^ierials . 

e. He respects authority. 

f. He participates in setting up classroom standards. 

g. He can solve a variety of problems encountered in. 
handling objects. 

h. He offers help when another child needs it. 

i. He finds something trorthwhile to do after completing 
assignments. 

j. He has acquired socially acceptable techniques for 

contributing to group activities, 
k. He assumes responsibility for his own behavior. 
1. He becomes increasingly self-reliant. 

2. Emotional readiness 

A child is emotionally mature when he learns to do the 
thing that needs to be done when it needs to be done whether 
he wants to or not. The following skills contribute to this 
development t 

a. He possesses a good attitude toward school. 

b. He makes home-to-school adjustments easily. 

c. He is generally well-adjusted and happy in the 
classroom. 

d. His behavior is generally predictable. 

e. He accepts changes and interruptions to daily 
routine calmly. 

f. He does not cry easily. 

g. He is willing to assume responsibility. 

h. He reacts to a new learning situation with confidence. 
1. He is able to consider the rights and feelings of others. 
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j. He has wide and varied interests. 

k. He has developed habits which permit him to work 
independently. 

1. He is able to carry assigned tasks through to completion 

within a reasonable length of time, 
m. He is able to make decisions based on facts, 
n. He makes worthwhile contributions to group activities. 
0. He is developing self-control in various situationo. 
p. He is at ease with adults and children with whom he 

comes in contact, 
q. He is able to concentrate for a reasonable length of 

time . 

D. Educational factors 

Children entering school have come from six years of environ- 
mental experiences that have given them varying degrees of proficiency 
in abilities that are related to learning in the initial reading 
program. These include among other things: 

1. Experience in listening to people talk 

2. A listening vocabulary of several thousand words 

3. Skill in using context clues in an oral situation 
ii. Attitude of demanding meaning 

5, Picture interpretation 

6. Desire to read 

III. Educational Readiness Program 

It is the responsibility of the school to provide opportunities for 
the development of Language facility-speaking and listening, auditory 
discrimination and visual discrimination. These skills may be developed 
by various activities, such as using experience charts, adapting 
instruction to individual learning Tevols, proi/idini-; va fieri ble rjroRram 
and using varied materials. 
A. Educational skills 



1 . Language 
a. Speaking 

(1) Ability to speak in sentences, using a meaningful 
and growing vocabulary. 

(2) Ability to speak loud enough for others to hear. 

(3) Ability to use speech in larger than family groups. 
(U) Ability to give name, address, and telephone 

number clearly. 
(5) Ability to express ideas in proper sequence. 
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(6) Ability to interpret pictures. 

(7) Ability to wait hifi turn to speak. 

(8) Ability to participate successfully in discussion 
groups J sharing and planning periods. 

(9) Ability to tell a story in sequence. 



b . Listening 

(1) Ability to listen and follow directions. 

(2) Ability to listen and interpret what is being said. 

(3) Ability to listen, to respond and react to what is 
said. 

(U) Ability to listen and be able to grasp main ideas. 

(5) Ability to listen with interest to stories, poems, 
records, etc. 

(6) Ability to listen and be able to form visual imagery. 

(7) Ability to listen critically. 

(8) Ability to listen and develop understanding and 
appreciation . 

(9) Ability to listen and increase span of concentration. 
. (10) Ability to listen attentively and intelligently to 

librarian's story hour and TV program. 
(11) Ability to listen tjurposefully. 



2. Auditory discrimination 

a. Ability to identify sounds from surroundings. 

b. Ability to develop a sensitivity to initial and final 
consonant sounds in words. 

c. Ability to detect rhyming words. 

d. Ability to hear and reproduce sounds heird. 

e . Ability to discriminate between speech sounds in 
words (example: "I woosh" for "I vdsh"). 

f . Ability to distinguish between sound patterns. 

g. Ability to distinguish various sounds. 



3. Visual discrimination 

a. Ability to see likenesses and differences in pictures, 
objects, shapes, forms, and words. 

b. Ability to arrange pictures in sequential order. 

c. Ability to notice details. 

d. Ability to classify pictures and ideas. 

e. Ability to recognize letters of alphabet* 

f. Ability to develop left-to-right and top-to-bottom 
sequence. 



Educational activities 



1 . Using experience charts 

All children who enter school have had experiences which 
form a basis for extending their reading skills. It is essen 
tial that teachers place major emphasis on activities which 
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help each child loarn to road throu^jh and from his ovm experi- 
ences • Most oxporianceii in life have a rolationship to the 
proce3r> of roudiiig in that thoy give meiuiing to reading. 

Experience chart?; may bo lused to arouse interest through 
reading one's own personal exr^erionce, increase a speaking, 
meaningful vocabulary and develop ability to express ideas. 
Ability to contribute sentences pertaining to the subject, 
awareness that reading has meaning, awareness of directional 
sequence and ability to work together are also skills which 
may be developed from the use of experience charts. 

Experience charts may also sharpen .sensory activity, help 
create a desire to read, extend the oupil's experience back- 
ground as the grouu discusses experiences, help in the develop- 
ment of sentence sense and nrovide an opportunity for the child 
to begin to develop a sight vocabulary. 

The simple technique of labeling and helping the child 
identify the object labeled with its name is also useful In 
teaching the child to associate meaning with the printed word. 

2# Adapting instruction to individual learning levels 

A good teacher-pui-il relationship in which each child is 
valued as an important individual and is "accepted" for his 
own unioueness and personal woi'th is the first step. A warm 
accepting environment full of rich experience will help a 
child gain acceptance in his grouu. 

Mot until a teachei' knows the individual needs of pupils, 
their stages of development, and their growth patterns, will 
he be able to provide experiences to meet their special needs 
as they exist in the areas of readiness. 

Determining readiness with the aid of readiness tests, 
conferences with parents, teacher observation, and record of 
progress, will enable a teacher to provide for individual 
differences through the use of appropriate experiences and 
flexible grouping. 

At the beginning of the year much time will be spent 
working with the entire group, giving ample time for pupils 
to know the teacher and one another. At other times, the 
teacher will work with small groups with similar maturity 
and needs in keeping with their stage of readiness. 

'3* Providing a flexible program 

Because of the tremendous individual differences and 
specific needs among pupils entering first grade, length of 
the readiness reiriod will vary. Therefore, it is not only 
necessary for a teacher to have an awareness of the charac- 
teristics of the pupil who is ready to read but also an 
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awareness of the maturity of each child. Once the assess- 
ment of a child's readiness is determined, instiniction can 
be dosigned to overcome the specific weakness. 

Careful planning helps maintain a happy classroom atmos- 
phere which contributes to desirable growth. Although the 
doily schedule i^ flexible and informal, it needs to be suf- 
ficiently regular to give pupils a feeling of security and 
an opportunity to become accustomed to necessary routine. 
Children of this age are extremely active and tire easilyj 
therefore, short periods of varied acti\rLties are recommended. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to plan a well 
balanced program of work, rest, and play with enough flexi- 
bility to allow for varying needs of individual pupils. 

Using different modalities of learning 

Teachers should be aware of the fact that all children 
do not learn to read in the same fashion or by the same meth- 
ods of instruction. Many children learn best by the sight 
approach while others appear to learn better auditorily. 
Some do not profit from either of these approaches and need 
instruction through a third sense--tha sense of touch. 

An effort should be made to determLne the appropriate 
learning modality for each child and plan his instructional 
program so that he is able to benefit from the learning 
experiences . 

Using varied materials 

The teacher who keeps in mind the factors which under* 
lie reading readiness and the desired outcomes along with 
the levels of the various individuals will be able to show 
skill in adapting materials to individual needs, interests, 
and abilities and stimulate each child toward his maximum 
attainment-^ 

Useful material includes pictures, picture books, story 
books, manipulative and olay materials, such as* mzzles, ^amos, 
flannel board, magnetic board, bulletin boards, blocks, materials 
for varied art work, records and record players, teacher-made 
visuals to promote auditory and visual discrimination, puppets, 
fiLn strioSji and other audio visual materials. 

David Elkin states^ ''Readiness is not a fixed attribute 
of the child but rather is always relative to our ingenuity 
in constructing materials appropriate to the child's level 
of development." 

IV. Criteria For Judging Readiness 

A . Criteria for judging physical readiness 
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1 . Vision 

a. Does the child squint, rub eyas, hold material too 
closely or too far from eyes? 

b. Are the results of the eye tests (if any) favorable? 

2 . Hearing 

a. Does the child respond to questions and simple oral 
directions? 

b. Is he able to repeat spoken words correctly? 

c. Are the results of hearing tests (if any) in the normal 
range? 

3. Speech 

a. Does he articulate clearly? 

b. Does he speak without gross errors in pronunciation? 

c. Is his speech free of immature speech patterns? 

U. Health 

a. Is the child able to work and play for reasonable 
neriods of time without tiring? 

b. Does he appear to be in good health? 

c. Does the pre-school physical examination indicate 
good health? 

Motor coordination 

a. Is he able to turn pages of a book with reasonable ease? 

b. Can he bounce a ball? 

c. Can he hold and use crayqns with reasonable ease? 

d. Can he use kindergarten scissors? 

6. Physical maturation 

a. Does he appear to be average in his physical develop- 
ment? 

b. Did he walk, talk, and cut teeth before, after, or as 
the normal child? 

7 . Laterality 

a. Has he established a preferred hand? 

b. Has he developed an awareness of left and right? 

Criteria for Judging mental readiness 

1 . Does he appear to be mentally alert? 

2. Does he seem to profit from his mistakes? 

3. Is he curious and eager to learn new things? 



k» Does he seem to learn after a reasonable number of 
repetitions? 

Does he exhibit an ability to perceive simple cause and 
effect relationships? 

6. Can he transfer what he has learned in one situation to 
another in which the important elements are the same? 

7. Is his memory span sufficient to allow for delayed recall 
of simple stories, experiences, and directions? 

Criteria for judging social and emotional readiness 

1 . Is he friendly and courteous toward members of his group? 

2 . Does he cooperate with the group in work and play activities? 

3. Does he await his turn in playing? 

Does he show initiative in working and playing with his 
group? 

Does he listen without interrupting? 

6. Is he interested in what others have to say? 

7. Does he take care of his equipment and materials? 

8. Does he share materials with others? 

9. Does he await his turn when teacher-help is needed? 

10. Does he respect authority and prop.-^rty of others? 

1 1 . Does he offer help when another child needs it? 

12. Does he participate willingly in setting up classroom 
standards? 

13. Is he working independently? 

1U. Does he find something worthwhile to do after completing 
his assignments? 

1$. Has he acquired socially acceptable techniques for con- 
tributing to group activities? 

16. Does he assume responsibility for his own behavior? 

17. Does he put forth necessary effort to learn to read? 

18. Does he like school? 
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19. Has he made acceptable home-to-school adjustment? 

20. Has he overcome fearfulness and timidity? 

21 . Does he seldom cry? 

22. Can he accept change in routine quietly and calmly? 

23. Can he accept opposition without being emotionally upset? 
2U. Does he re-act to a new learning situation with confidence? 

25. Does he assume responsibility? 

26. Does he follow directions and get to work promptly on 
assignments? 

27. Dofis he work with concentration on a task until it is 
completed? 

28. Is he infantile in manner, behavior and interest? 
D. Criteria for judging educational readiness 

1 . Does he have a desire to read? 

2. Has he developed an awareness of sequence in pictures and 
stories? 

3. Is he speaking in sentences? 

I|. Is there evidence of a growing, meaningful vocabulary? 

5. Does he speak loud enough for others to hear? 

6. Does he interpret pictures? 

7. Are his contributions to discussion groups, planning and 
sharing periods worthwhile? 

8. Does he listen attentively to stories, poems, and records? 

9. Has he developed an awareness of left-to-right progression? 

10. Can he identify initial consonant sounds? 

1 1 . Does he know how to handle a book? 

12. Can he detect rhyming words? 

13. Does he associate meaning with printed words? 

^k^ Does he see likenesses and differences in objects, pictures, 
shapes and words? 
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1^. Can he tell the words which begin with the same sound in 
groups of words namad by the teacher? 

I6i Does he recognize letters of the alphabet? 

Directed Reading Activity (Or Lesson) 

A reading experience or lesson from a basal book which is led and 
guided by the teacher is called a directed reading activity > 

The objective of the d irected reading activity is to help children 
read with easoi material that heretofore was too difficult for them. The 
teacher will present material at the child's instructional level and 
through directed instruction enable the child to read the material 
independently. 

Before beginning a directed reading activity, the teacher must com- 
plete her preparation. 3elow is an outline of teacher preparation and 
the five basic steps or phases of a directed reading activity. 
I. Teacher Preparation 

A. Determine possible purposes ftr the child. 

B. Determine means £r developing readiness* 

C. Determine concepts necessary for comprehension. 

D. Determine word analysis skills needed. 

E. Evaluate vocabulary and concepts before reading. 

F. Determine ways of developing comprehension and word recog- 
nition skills. 

11^. Steps In A Directed Reading Activity (DRA) 

A. Preparing for reading (readiness) 

B. Reading and discujssing 

1 . Silent reading 

2. Discussion 

a« Literal comprehension 
b. Interpretive thinking 
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c. Evaluative and creative thinking 

C. Teaching reading skills 

1. Decoding skills (word attack skills) 

2. Comprehension skills 

3. Reference and study skills 
k» Literary skills 

5, Assignment 

D. Meeting individual needs 

1 . Teacher-directed practice 

2. Independent practice 

E. Applying reading skills (enriching language experiences) 
III. Suggestions For Using The Steps In A Directed Reading Activity 

A. Preparing for reading 

To introduce the story, use the material provided in the 
teacher's edition for motivating interest and setting the scene. 
However, feel free to supplement this. Interest can be 
heightened for the child by: 

1 . Helping him to see the relationship of a story to a 
complete unit. 

2. Reminding the children of other related stories. 

3. Locating the geographical, setting, If appropriate to 
the story. 

k' Discussing illustrations to help build concepts. 
^. Developing oral control over new words. 

6. Setting up a general motive for the reading-- one that calls 
attention to the central theme. Let this be well done, but 
not over done . 

B. Prbseiitlng now words 

This is only for children who do not already know the words. A 
pitfall to avoid is drill on new vocabulary. Children neid to meet 
new words in context. If this privilege is not granted, when would 
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the child put into practice skills that have been taught? 

The new words listed in the teacher's edition are only for 
those who need help. If needed, these words should be presented 
in context, written on a chart or on the chialkboard. One 
suggestion is to ask the children to read the sentences to them- 
selves and try to think of a word that makes sense in the sentence 
" and begins with the right sound. Suggest that they use any other 
letter sounds that they know in the word to make cure what the 
word is . Let a child who has correctly unlocked the strange word 
read the entire sentence aloud. 

Once the children have learned the method for unlocking new 
words to the extent that it becomes an involuntary action—as 
natural as the blinking of the eyes—then discontinue introducing the 
new words here and let the children meet them in context. 
C. Reading and discussing 
1 . Guided silent reading 

Silent reading precedes oral readings This is the time to 
find out if the material is on the proper instructional level 
for the child. Be sure the child can master the words well 
enough to read the material and understand what he has read. 

Silent reading is always done for a definite purpose. 
Children should read to find outt "why the story has this 
name," "why Jan's wishes came true," etc. 

Encourage the children to let you know if they have trouble 
with a word. This helps break the habit of skipping over words. 
It is a good idea for the teacher to have a sm/ill notebook as 
she goes around the circle to make a note of the child's name 
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and the words he needs help with in order to help hi.m later with 
specific skills he needs . 

Aftor the group hap read silently a small portion of the 
story, discuss tMs portion before reading silently again. 
During the discussion, the teacher checks on comprehension. 
Usually the teacher's edition will have two types of questions- 
comprehensive and critical thinking. Let this be more than a 
question and answer period. If a child doesn't know the 
answer, give him the opportunity to open his book and read 
the desired information. Oral reading may be done during the 
discussion period as the children are asked to find and read 
aloud the portion of the selection needed. 
2. Oral reading 

You may want to discuss with your reading group some good oral 
reading nractices, such as voice intonation; holding the book 
properly so voices can be heard, posture, interpretation of 
punctuation, etc. The group's agreements may then be charted 
for reference later when the need arises. 

Oral reading should be done for a definite purpose— not 
to see if a child knows all the words (you would have to let 
each child read the whole story every day)— but for finding 
answers to a variety of types of questions for oral expression, 
such as coxiversation parts, or choosing the part of the story 
liked best. 

Other suggested purposes! 

1 . Illustrate part of the story. 

2. Dramatize a story. 

3. Find a sentence which gives the main idea of 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

U. Answer a nersonal auestion. 
^. Find a descriptive sentence, phrase, word, or 
paraphrase . 

IV. Teaching Reading Skills 

Here we give emphasis to phonics, sight vocabulary, prefixes, 
suffixes, using the context to get meanings, dictionary skills, 
locating information, use of index find table of contents, inferences, 
drawing conclusions and many other reading skills. The teacher's 
editions have good suggestions, which may be adacted to fit individual 
needs. Seat work and supplementary readers may be used as additional 
reinforcement materials. (Note the section in this guide in Part III 
on skills.) 

V. Meeting Individual Needs 

This step may not be for all pupils. Some individual needs are 
(or may be) met in group situations. Some children will need indi- 
vidual help and work in basic reading skills. Others who have learned 
the skills may work independently during this time. Choose exercises 
that meet the tiarticular need of each child or group of children. It 
is unnecessary to give h child any exercise that is concerned with some 
thing he has already mastered. 

Follow-up actirities (seatwork) should satisfy the following 

criteria: 

1 . The purpose should be understood by the child. 

2. The material should be interesting and helpful. 

3. The exercise should meet a specific need. 

U. The activities should be prepare^ in terms of the child's 
independent reading level. 

5, The child should understand what is called for and the 
technique for responding. u i 

6. The results should be carefully appraised with the help 
of the pupil. 

VI. Applying Reading Skills (Enriching Language Experiences) 
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Activities in this area should include reading, vrriting, speaking, 
and listening experiences and should provide children opportunities to 
make purposeful and direct applications of the reading skills they have 
learned. Children ahould be encouraged to read library books, stories, 
and many different types of good literature. 

Use only activities that fit the needs and abilities of pupils. 
Select needed activities from the guide (not all of them). The 
teacher should feel free to originate similar activities of his own. 
VII, Summary Of Facts To Remember In a Dj.reoted Reading Activity! 

1. The teacher's guide should be used regularly. 

2. When children are reading on their proper instructional level, 
they should know at least 9$% of the vocabulary and achieve 

a minimum comprehension score of at least 7S%» Symptoms of 
difficulty such as finger pointing, lip movement, head move- 
ment, and sub-vocalization should be absent. 

3. When the child does re-reading, he is no longer at his in- 
structional level. 

U. The follow-UD may be teacher directed, teacher supervised, or 

independent work. 
S» Children are grouped according to their independent level and 

instructional level. Membership in the groups is not rigid 

and children are grouped and regrouped according to their needs 

and interests as well as their abilities. 

6. Arrange the group in front of a chalkboard— not facing the 
light. Place the chairs so that the teacher can move freely 
to help individual children. 

7. The teacher always goes to the child to help. 

8. Watch for signs of frustration. 

9. A basal reading program is not just a set of books, but rather 
a sequentially organized method of teaching. It provides the 
framework through which the reading abilities, skills, and 
techniques are introduced and around which they are built. 

10. If a child has successfully completed a basal book on his in- 
structional level he is ready to move to the next level in the 
same series and should not be required to read, for instructional 
purposes, other basal books on that level. 

A teacher's checklist for a Directed Reading Activity may be found on 
page 172 of the Appendix. 

O ral Reading 

Oral reading should be an integral part of the reading program in 
every grade. Reasons for reading aloud occur naturally in every modem 
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classroom. Throughout the day there are frequent occasions to read aloud 
in sharing an experience story, in reporting an investigation in science, 
In shoring a passage from a book, or in clearing up a point in a social 
studies discussion. Oral reading is a presentation to an audience and 
requires some preparation} it requires, also, an attentive audience. 
The aim of good listening is to give the reader t houghtful attention . 

I. The three major purrxjses of oral reading are: 

A. Diagnostic and instructional 

Detect faulty habits in silent reading such as omission or 
addition of words, phrasing, volume and flexibility of voice, 
breath control, fluency, pronunciation and enunciation. 

B. Communication tool 

» 

Widen sneaking vocabulary; strengthen retentionj improve 
speech, comprehonsion, rhythm, expression, and proper in- 
terpretation, induce a feeling of group unity and social 
relationships . 

C. Appreciation 

Give an opport.unity to learn to appreciate the beauty of 
language thro\ jh poetry, dramatizations, plays and stories.. 

II. Guiding PrincApltis For Effective Teaching Of Oral Reading 

A. A1.1 oral readl:rig must have a purpose. 

B. The reador must have interesting data which ho wishes to share 
with others. 

C. The r-ider must be prepared. Any material to be read orally 
should first be road silently. Instructions during the actual 
oral reading situation will usually destroy the value of oral 
reading. 

D. Oral reading should tfike plaoe only when there is a receptive 
auiiienne. Above the first grade level of reading, the listeners 
should ne ver follow in their books . 

E. Most children enjoy reading to each other and should be given the 
opportunity to do "^o in a meaningful way. The poorest readers 
often need the greatest number of exp€;rioiicf;u . 

F. Successful experience in oral reading may help to overcome shy* 
ness and to give noed«d self-confidence. "If taught properly. 
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oral rending may also make a real contribution to personality 
development by promoting self-confidence and skill in oral 
communications. (Quoted from To ward Better Reading ^ by 
George D. Spache.) 

G. The teacher should provide a good model of oral reading • If 
the teacher reads aloud daily, children will want to read aloud, 
too. If the teacher sets high standards for this performance, 
they will do likewise, (see Anpendix, page 177) 

H. Children should have access to a wide variety of suitable mat- 
erials for oral reading. (Humoro\;s materials ere especially 
good. ) 

III. Functional Uses Of Oral Reading 

At To share scarce mstorials: a librrry book of which there is 
only one copy; a newspaper clipping} references in sources 
such as encyclopedias, a single copy of ti text or suppiocwatitary 
book, a magazine article. 

B. To b^'^oadon interests thi^ough sharing: different authorities 
on the same topic} original papers or creative stories. 

C. To carry on classroom or school affairs: an announcement or 
a committee report} a plan for the group to follow} the min- 
utes of a meeting} a class news bulletin. 

D. To settle an argument or clarify a point under discussion: 
excerpts from source materials that prove or disprove a 
point. 

£• To entertain: selections (the funniest, most exciting, best 
liked part) from new books} favorite poems } choral speaking} 
jokent riddles} cnntions for cartoons; dramatizations showing 
how a certain character would talk. 

F» To enhance appreciation of selections in which beautiful 
language is used: descriptive pasjsages} selections rich in 
colorful words} musical and poetin passages. 

0* To develox) tastes for material of high literary quality! 
dramatizing a scene, etc. 

H. To meet the needs of children for approval, worthy group 
membership, or nense of personal worth: telling their own 
exT^erience stories, reading their own stories from charts 
or bookl(jts. 

I. To clarify understandings in content subjects: report an 
experience in science} re-examine a problem in mathematics} 
clear ut) an idea in socinl studife:^} give directions for 
finriin>^ or chocking information. 
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regarding l\mctional usen of oral readliiiH • . Humorous materials . 
and reading ''just for fun** tend to bo neglected in the usual classroom^ 
but the teacher should explore the use of these. 
IV. Training In Oral Reading 

Interpretive oral reading depends upon the same techniques and 
skills that are used in silent reading. As the child develops silent 
reading abilities j he prepares himself to read orally as well. The 
silent reading of any selection must nreoedc the oral reading, etc. 
in the primary grades. Among the better materials for developing oral 
reading are those that contain passages with conversations in them. In 
the reading aloud of his part, the child is expressing how the person 
he is representing would say that. 

The teacher who wishes to help her children grow in oral reading 
skills shouxd seek: 

A. To develop the students' oral reading behaviors, such as the 
following t 

1 . correct pronunciation 

2. articulation, so audience can hear 

3. phrasing in thought units 
il. speed suited to selection 

5. natural pitch and tone 

6. emphasis and expression 

7. proper breathing 
6. posture 

9. position of bock 

B. To develop wholesoire attitvdes about reading aloud and about 
listening to others read, such as believing that this is: 

1 . a good way to discover new ideas 

2. a good v;ay to share what you like, and interest others in it 
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3* a £^00 i way to hoip others 

U» a pleasurable oxporlence 

C. To help children set hii.:h standards for quality of r)erfonnance 

To help childron develop discrimination in choosing what to 
read aloud 

E» To help chilviren grow in listening skills 

Children are moat successful in beccminc i^^ood oral readers when 
they aro aware of the uses of this skill and have opportunities .to 
practice it in a natural classroom situation. An oral reading check- 
list has been included to enable the teacher to analyse thu strength;: 
and weaknesses of her ouoils. (see Appendix, page 176) 

Not too long at:o the regular nrocedure in an oral reading lesson was 
to hvive the children take turns reading aloud, without having read 
it silently, w.hile the other children followed tha reading in their 
books. There is no value to such a crccedure. Some very serious 
objections, are: 

1 . Often the reader stumbles through the selection pronouncing many 
vor^s v:hich t^*e teacher (or nunils) correct. This is a boring 
procedure which tends to develop a dislike for reading. 

2. 'Oral readinti is a slower process than silent reading. When tl;e 

childi-en at their desks follow the oral reader in their books, 
the result is an eye fixation on every word as the one who is 
followLnn waits for the oral reader to pronounce the word. ;Unce 
one of tho essentials of good reading is smooth eye movement, taking 
Ln sevtjral words Vidth one j::weer, of the eye, keening nace with an 
oral reader tlien is a deterrent in develooing r^oper eye movement. 

V. Effective T^^c^aiLques For Developing Skill In Oral Roading 

A. Individual reaJinf3 to the toacner while the other children 
are working independently. 

3. Finding and reading passages for specific ^^urnoses such as 
finding ajVvSwers to questions, tlie topic sentence, passages 
to support a point, etc. 

C. Auviience r'^iading with library bco-cs. 

D. Dramati/.iur^ stories with homemade hand puppets. 
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E, Reading consacutively in a small group if the members are 
similar in reading ability. 

F, Choral reading is an excellent way to achieve practice in 
oral reading. 

G, Individual diagnosis. 

H, Planning and writing together a group experience chart, 
which is read orally by the group and by individual^ . 

I, Telling and writing individual experience charts. 

J. Using flannelboard cut-outs to toll part of the story while 
selected portions are read aloud, 

K. Having children study the dialogue and act out the scenes, 
vjth each child reading a particular character's part and 
one acting as the narrator. 

L. Simulating a radio play with sound effects based on the 
story from a book. 

M. Letting one child act out silently a part of the story 
just read and the other children locate the action in the 
story. (One child reads the correct portion aloud to the 
class) 

N. Making a booklet of their favorite group and individual 

experience stories. (These may be read and reread for practice) 

0. Recording on tapes individual oresentations so that children 
may hear their own interpretations of selections. 

p. The use of a tape recorder is a way to help children evaluate 
their oral reading. 

0. Records may be used to present examples of the best in oral 
reading . 

Teacher's guides to the basal readers give many suggestions regard- 
ing ways of making oral reading more interesting and using it for 
specific purposes. In addition, children should have access to a 
variety of suitable materials for oral reading. There will tend to be 
less oral reading for each succeeding grade in school, but oral reading, 
should never be eliminated completely in favor of silent reading. 
Experiences in sharing by oral reading will stimulate a high quality 
of participation. The desire to improve in oral reading will be 
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encouraged. 

When the children recognize that they want to improve their oral 
reading in an audience situation, they and the teacher may find it 
helpful to formulate a chart with questions such as the one listed 
in the Appendix on page 176. 
S upplementary Reading 
I. Purpose 

The purpose of supplementary reading is to master the skills 
necessary for reading by reinforcing and extending the skills developed 
through the basic reading program. 
II. Use Of Supplementary Readers 

Supplementary Readers, which are considered to be a supplement 
to the basal books, are not intended to be used for free reading. 
(Use library books, social studies, science, etc., as free reading 
materials). Instead, they are intended, for instructional purposes— 

III • . 

such purposes to be handled dif f erently flPbm basic instruction in the 
basal books. Within very flexible groupings of pupils, assignments 
should be made in Supplementary Readers for further practice on skills 
which have been met in the basal book instruction but not yet mastered. 

Much of the work in Supplementary Readers may be introduced by the 
teacher but carried on away from the teacher (at tables while the 
teacher is instructing another group). Whatever skill is practiced 
must be carefully checked by the teacher to prevent development of poor 
reading habits. Teaching in this manner from Supplementary Readers 
should greatly facilitate the development of better reading habits. 

When Supplementary Readers are misused for free (library-type) 
reading, you can readily see why many teachers complain that they 
cannot find fresh material for instructional purposes in the Supplementary 
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Readers . 

Supplementary Readers should be secured at the Independent Reading 
Level of difficulty for each child. The Independent Reading Level Is 
usually one grade level belo w the child's Instructional Level » Never use 
the same level for supplementary material which is used for Directed 
Reading Activities # 

It is expected that Supplementary Readers will be used conscientious- 
ly and consistently. This will result in a freauent turnover of readers 
selected for this use. 
III. Use Of Trade Books * 

Trade books, as well as readers i may be used for reinforcing and 
extending the skills developed through the basic reading program. 
Trade books should also be secured at the Independent Reading Level . 
IV. Suggested Ways To Use Supplementary Reading 

A. In the lower grades, use the vocabulary words to write a 
story for the children to read. Run off on mimeograph or 
put on chart. 

B. Use large pieces of newsprin/t and let small children draw 
something from the story they have read. Encourage each 
child to talk about the drawing. 

C. Supply missing words in the story. The story may be 
written on the board with a list of suggested words to 
choose from. 

D. Supply the missing sentence in the story. The story may 
be mimeographed or put on a chart. 

E. Tell the story in sequence, letting one child start and 
another take up, etc. 

F. Choose the main ideas in a story. 

0. Scramble the main idea? in a story} write then on the board| 
have the children put them in correct sequence. 

H. Use a simple story for outlining. 

1. Voice intonation t choose a story with a lot of conversatloni 
read orally the lines of the characters as the 6hildren think 
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the characters would have said them. (You might tape these.) 
J. Write another ending for the story. 
K. Choose other titles for the story. 

L. Make crossword puzzles with vocabulary words for better students 
in upper grades . Students may exchange puzzles . 

M. Write riddles about characters in the books for better students 

in upper grades. Let others in the group identify the characters. 

N. Use the dictionary or the back of the book for dictionary 

skills, such as: guide words, key words, what word comes before 
and after vocabulary words, etc. 

0. Main topics and sub-topics can be taught from the index of some 
books, such as the social studies. 

Questions as the following may be used to guide the children: 

1 . What pages give information about railroads in China? 

2. On what pages would you look for information about trips 
of clipper ships? 

3. What nages tell about famous bridges? 

U. Between what pages is the most told about balloons? 

(Social studies, science or health books may be used to 
supplement the reading program here.) 

P. Write a paragraph about the event most interesting to the 
child. 

Q. Let a group make a frieze to represent the story. Let a dif- 
ferent child tell about one part represented on the frieze. 

R. Tell the story by writing not more than ten sentences. 

S. Choose the character you liked best and tell why. 

T. "Chinese Reading"— three or four children in a group— (all 

children in the room are grouped)— read orally to other children 
in the group. A better reader may be placed in each group to help 
slower readers. 

U. Find out something about the authors of some of the stories. 
V. Give a radio play concerning a story read. 

W. Put nictures on a scroll to tell the story. Let one child tell 
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the story as another rolls the pictures; old T. V. cabinet may 
be used for show box. 

X. Do simple drama to Illustrate a story. 

I. Supplement the language program with supplementary reading. 
For example, If you are studying tall tales in language, then 
read some tall tales in supplementary readers. 

Z. To help encourage a balanced reading program, make a "Reading 
Wheel" for each child in a group and let him fill in the dif- 
ferent types of stories between the spokes. As he reads a 
story, he puts a mark in the space between the spokes. You 
may not want to use the same type of stories or make as many 
spokes as the sample has. Adapt the ideas to meet the needs 
of your children, (see Appendix, page 173 ) 

Recreational Reading 

I. Purpose 

The main purposes of recreational reading arex 

1 . to aid the child in developing wide interest in leisure reading* 

2. to aid him ' developing the enjoyment of an increasingly 
better qual^.y of reading materials throughout life. 

II. Ways To Achieve 

A. Supply reading materials on a wide range of interests and 
abilities ( see Interest Inventory in Appendix, pages 187-189), . 

B. Develop a classroom environment which allows the children to 
choose books according to individual interests. 

C. Provide time for sharing book selections enjoyed by the children 

D. Encourage reading. 

1. Provide attractive wall charts, bulletin boards and displays 

2. Provide periods for free time. 

3. Provide an at tract ivo reading center. 
£. Read aloud good selections to the class. 

Most reading specialists agree that the teacher who reads aloud 
to the class becomes a better reading teacher. Storytlme each day 
is a time for closeness, enrichment, and memory building that can 
be recalled many years later. 
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A list of suggested "Read-Aloud" titles has been found by 
some of our teachers to be suqcessful. The grade level groupings 
are only guidelines as each class may vary in degrees of maturity 
and areas of Interests (see Appendix pages 179-186). 
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PART III 

SPECIFIC SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING 

This part of the guide deals with skills and techniques for 
developing competency In reading. Specific suggestions for developing 
letter recognition, word recognition skills, vocabulary, comprehension, 
reading in the content fields and basic study skills are included* It 
is recommended that children be taught to generalize from examples 
rather than be required to memorize rules, ^ee Appendix, page 218) 

DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 

Letter Recognition— Visual Discrimination 

Many studies show that knowledge of the names of the letters of the 
alphabet may be one of the best ways to determine a child's readiness 
for reading. A child needs to discriminate each letter visually from 
any other. A child can learn to discriminate between those letters 
with gross differences, such as C and R, easier than those requiring 
fine visual discrimination such as H and N. 

The following techniques, in part from Dr. Emerald Dechant's book 
"Improving the Teaching of Reading," may be helpful in teaching the 
names of the letters. 

1* Specific letters in a child's name can be used to begin instruction. 

2. Teach the name of only r few letters at a time. 

3. Identify each letter wltn a key word or child's namet B with Betty, 
M with Mike, d with dog, 

U* Let each child trace specific letters being studied (the letter 
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could be written on the chalkboard and the child could trace over it 
and erase it with one finger). 

5. Use ABC books, letter cards and picture dictionaries to aid in letter 
recognition instriction. 

6. Teach the child that each letter has several formst manuscript, such 
as the teacher uses in writing on the board; printed, sujh as found 
in books; and upper and lower case. A, a, and <J are all different 
ways of writing the sane letter. 

I. Skill! Listening For Rhyme In Context 

Technique: 

Have the students listen and select tne words that rhyme. 



Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a rail. 
Niddle, naddle went his head, 
^liggle-'viaggle weut tds tail. 

Ask the students to add the second rhyming word. 

Sea shell, sea shell, 

The tales you 

I like you so well. 

You have me in your . 

Hey, hey, whatta ya sayl 

Push that ball the other 

Before reading a jingle, give nupils a word, have them listen for 
words in the jingle that rhyme with that word. 

Raindrops falling all around. 
Making puddles on the ^ . 

Once there was a snowman 
Stood outside the door 
Thought he'd like to come inside 
And run around the • 

Have students make their own rhymes by the use of words that 
rhyme with their names. 

My name is Tom 

Can you guess where I'm ^ ^? 

My name is Fay 

Get out of my . 

Have students say the word that does not rhyme with several 
words given by the toacher. 



boy, toy, joy, noise 
ball, call, wall, toy 
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Prepare a set of picture cards showing; pictures of rhyming words. 

slioro, store, lawn mowi>r 

train, rain, plane 
Ask the students to give a word that rli^et^ with a given word. 

pine, shine, mine (vine) 

stop, mop, hop (ahop.) 
Students may supply rhyming words. 
List some words that rhyme with: 

stfunp, ship, bee 

dish, chair, man 

Have children supply rhymes in riddlon. 

What word rhymes with fox? 

It is made from wood, pasteboard, etc. 

What word rhymes with soil? 

It is used in cars, machinery, cooking,, etc. 

II, Listening For Consonant Sounds 

A. Sounds in the initial position 

Circle words that begin like the one underlined. 

boy - bird, room, toy, boat, body, gutter 
kite - cow, see, kiss, come, first, kick, do 
map - grow, meat, cat, match, money, happy 
tire - we, point, tell, small, talk, give, Tom 

Underline the words in the poem that begin like 
some 

Soup and Scan 
Sound much the same, 
and yet I hope 
You don't «at soap! 

fun 

In my family there are four. 
We feel that four are fine. 
But if we had a chance for more 
We could find room for nine! 
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B. Sounds In the final position 

Uncbrnn:^ th^j w. : i.-: in iu^ntenoes that end like 
hat 

Put the pot on t\\e stove. 
It is too hot in here, 
Steve got wet in the rain* 
Please tui'n out the light. 

leaf 



The loaf f^iLl oa my roof. 

He ha.-5 been Je^f inost of his life. 

"Woof ---woot'/' sAi'l tho. dc,^< 

The loaf of tjre.ui is half gone. 

Circle tht.; words that end like the one underliuedt 

ball - tnat, TnLl, 'lemon, iViul^ hall, black 
she or: - sUip^ liuu, rope, school, hope, tape 
mad - ride, table, mouse, made, green, red, blue 
rug - twl|-^,, ::>idOj laiun, frog, rag, dog, bicycle 

C. Sounds in the raadi/il position 

Close yo\:r eyeu ^lUd when you hear the sound that "L'' makes in 
middle of a word^ raise your hand. 

hello, apple, >^ras.s, fiiliy, yellow, sailor, popcorn, table, 
hilly, or^n^^e, fallin^;, olive 

Each time you hear tlie Hound that "L" makes in the middle of a 
word, drop a button into the jar. 

Silly S«ily 

Silly Sally is frdliag down 
Because the road is hilly, 
She's falling and she's upside dovm, 
Isn^t Sally sil^y? 

Nelly 

Nelly went to all the shoos 
To buy some thir^^^;^; for Alan 
She got two do/.en lollyyu^ps 
And ico crL-»am by th^ gallon. 

D» Consonant blonds 

blpnds - bL, fl, gl, kl, nl, si, br, gr, kr,'lr, tr, sk, sm, 
sn, jjp, st, sw, (AVf spr, str, spl, kw, tw, sw. 
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Close your eyes and raise both hands when you hear a word that 
begins like fly. 

flour, corn flake, fluff, flip, banana, flat, flowers, glasa, 
float, flounce, florist, coat. 

Draw a line under each word that begins like flaP f 
Florist 

I went to the florist 
To get me some flowers. 
And when I got there 
I waited for hours. 
The florist was busy. 
He was in a tif.zy. 

His shop was just flooded with flowers. 

Flakes of Snow 

Flakes of Snow 
Fall through the night, 
They float in my play yard 
In fluffy drifts of white. 

E. Digraphs (two letters with a single sound) 

Digranhs: sh, ch, ng, nk, th, th (voiced), wh, ph, ck. 

Thinking activities! 

What word with a "sh" sound at the beginning or end do you 
think of when I says 

to close? (shut) 

another word for store? (shop) 

a sailing vessel? (ship) 

A plate? (dish) 

your mother may do this to potatoes? (mash) 

As I say the following sentences, I will leave out one word. 
Think of an "ng" word that will fit in this blank to complete 
the sentence. 

Mother said, "( Hang ) up your coat." 

She ( rang ) the bell. 

The ( King ) had a big castle. 

She ( sang ) a lullaby to the baby. 

Listening activitiesi 

Listen for and say the "nk" words as I say the following 
sentences i 
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I have a bank 

My hat i3 pink. 

Two dishes are in the sink. 

I can wink. 

Close your eyes and listen while I say a pair of words, Only 
one of these words ends with the "ng" sound. Repeat the 
word that ends in "ng", 

king - ran 
sung - ham 
gone - ring 
kin - ring 
sun - hang 
gong - rim 

Close your eyes and listen while I say a group of words. Most 
of the words begin with the "wh" sound. Raise your hand when 
you hear a word that does not begin with the "wh" sound. 

whip what white 

while where •leip 

whether witch whirl 

hig whatever nen 

III. Hearing Long And Short Vowels 
A. Vowels in initial oositicn 

When working with letter sounds, it is suggested that the pupil 
be guided into discovering the rules after working with many 
examples . 

Find words from this list which have the same vowel sound as 
the word at the beginning: 

a as in at - age, am, art, able, air 

e as in eat - egg, even, each, end, eagle 

i as in it - if, itch, ice, ill, island 

o as in oak - odd, old, omit, of, open 

u as in up - ugle, use, us, utter, usual 

mm 

Say the word. He«r the .short vowel sounds. Mark the short vowel 
in the words below. 

A a „ 



ant, and, ax, at, Ann, Andy 

Say the words. Draw a circle around the words which begin with 
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the short a sound. 

on at it am Ann us as did ax odd add and 
Alex Bob up 

Say the words. Hear the long vowel sound. Mark the long vowel 
in the words below: 

A a -v 

age angel acorn ape April apron 

Say the words. Draw a circle around the words which begin with 
the short _e sound. 

j; fi- 
end egg at echo add else and Edward edge Emma 
if Eskimo elm elf Ellen 

Say the words. Hear the long vowel sound. Mark the long vowel 
in the words below. 

E e 

each eager ear equal eve even 

Say the words. Draw a circle around the words which begin with 
the short i sound. 

1 i_ 

Indiaji into igloo it alley if itch idiot ill 
invite enter in Isabelle illness emerald indeed 
ink imp inches am inform elevator invent 

Say the words. Hear the long vowel sound. Mark the long vowel 
in the words below: 

I 

ice idea iron item ivory 

Say the words. Draw a circle around the words which begin with 
the short 0 sound. 

0 o_ 

on odd add as opera Alice Otto Oscar Olga as 
if otter and ox 

Say the words. Hear the long vowel sound. Mark the long vowel 
in the words below: 
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0 o_ 

oak obey ocean old only open over own 

Say the words. Draw a circle around the words which begin with 
the short u sound. 

U u 

us untie as if ugly up under on upper usher 
umpire imp umbrella odd uncle 

Say the words. Hear the long vowel sound. Mark the long vowel 
in the words below: 

U u 

uniform union use usual 
Medial vowels 

In many words, two vowels come together* Often the first says its 
own name and the second is silent. 

Write each word. Say it softly to yourself. Draw a line 
through every vowel that is silent. 

bean straight head coat cream omit 

Sometimes the letter r comes after a vowel in a word. Often 
the X after a vowel gives the vowel a sound that is not a long 
or short sound. 

start corn her turkey girl 

Write each word. Say each word softly to yourself. Draw a circle 
around the vowel and the r that comes after it. 

cart store burn dirt hard shirt form yard 

Long i (dime) 

If there are two vowels in a wordi one of which is final e, 
usually the first vowel in a word has a long sound and the 
final e is silent. 

Write words from the list to complete the sentences. This vords 
you write must have the long i sound. 

chills find dries mild dim climb fine silk time 
sign while trip fill drive tried 

The wind the clothes. 

I will wait you go to the store. 
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The Indians say that this'5 will be a winter. 

Bob tried to the steen hill. 

We will ' ?iround Iho lake. 

There is a big at the end of the road. 

It is for U3 to go home. 

Fred to catch his kitten. 

Some of the words have the long .g sound. Some have the short 
o sound. Write the words. Say them softly to yourself. If 
the o has a long sound make a long mark over it like this (-). 
If it has a short soimd make a short mark over it liko this 

H, 

soldier stoD go spot not both log box cold 
home rock over £ox 



Some of the words have the long e sound. Write the words. Say 
them softly to yourself. If the e has a long sound, make a 
long mark over it like this (-). "^If the e has a short sound, 
make a short mark over it like this Do not put anything 

over the final e. 

easy get these egg best people well bed eagle 
please west leave pet eat each red 

Write the answer to each riddle. The lines after the riddle 
show how many letters there should be in each answer, liach 
answer must have a long a^ sound and a final as in same, lace, 
gave. Put a macron over the long a in each word that you write. 

People do it on ice. 

Birds may be kept in it. 

Father uses it to gather loaverj. 

A man my carry it when he walks. _ 

It is part of your head. 

It is the opposite of wild. 

It is part of a book. 

People sometimes swim in it. 

Men use it to dig. 

It is the name of a fruit. ^ 

It is part of a fence.. 

We eat it at a birthday party. 

Children like to do it in water. 

It is part of a knife. _ _J 

The flag may do it when the wind blows. 

Some of the vords have the long u sound. Some have Ihe short u 
sound. Write the words. Say them softly to yourself, if the u 
has a long sound, make a long mark over it like this If ^ 

the u has the short sound, make a short mark over it liko this (- ) 

but up under mule numo tune fern rub puff sent 
Hudson June much bug 

Some of the words have the long 1 sound. Some have thv^. short i 
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sound. Write the words. Say them softly to yourself. If the 1 
has a short sound, make a short mark over it like this (*^. 

if find like big did night if time pick with 
fire high will 

Long i, 

high light fight 

In each word above, put a maoron over the vowel that has long i_ 
sound. When the vowel i is followed by gh, the i is long and 
the £h is silent. 

fly cry sky 

In each word above, put a macron over the vowel that has long jL 
sound. When the vowel ^ is the only vowel in the word and comes 
at the end of the word, it has the long i sound. 

To complete each sentence use a word from this list. 

might right dry sly 

flight try light night 

sky tight fry sight 

The airplane is ready to make a . 

The sun will the grass. 

Tom said, "This coat is too for me." 

We see the stars at . 

Jean said, "I will to snell the word." 

This is the way to our house. 

The car was out of ' after it went over the hill. 

Mother will some fish. 

There are few clouds in the . 

Vowels followed by 1 and w. 

The vowel a in a word does not have a long sound or a short sound 
when followed by 1 or w. It has the sound that you hear in the 
words ball or claw . 

Choose one of these words for each sentence 

claw stall draw fall 

small thaw shawl hawk 

crawled call halls lawn 

The horse is in a in the bam. 

The sun will ~" the snow. 

We have long „ in out school. 

Ruth likes to '2, _ pictures. 

A snake into our garden. 

The grass is" very" green on our 
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When ft word ends in a consonant, the vowel just before it has a 
short so^d. If you add an e to the word, making a new word, 
tUe vowerb;fore ^he consonant changes to a long sound. You do 
not hear the final e. 

Example t mtd/ raSde ''^^^^ 

Say each word softly to yourself. Write each word. If the vowel 
has a long sound, make a mark over it like this (-). 1^/^ has 
a Short sound, m^ke a mark over it like this (-) . Do not put any 
thing over the final e . 



rid ride 



not 



note 



plan 



plane 



use 



us 



Vowel a 

1. latet if there are two vowels in a word, one of which is 
final e, usually the first vowel has a long sound and 

2 sal/'Sfyr if fherf ;re two vowels together in a word, the 
first tlel usually has a long sound and the second vowel 

3. strat^^"of the vowel a in a word is followed by w, the a 
does not have a long sound or a short sound. 

U. wall: if the vowel a in a word is followed by 1, the a 
does not have a long or a short sound. 

After each word, write the n'omber of the rule that helps you to 
pronounce the word. 

flame plain 
cane spray 
place small 
hall claim 
stray 
spade 
waste 



brave 


clay 


skate 


draw 


gray 


pail 


main 


wade 


thaw 


tall 


claw 


fail 


state 


taste 


play 


stall 


sway 


gain 


gain 


cave 


crawl 



Find 

be 
set 
late 
wear 



words in the following list which have a long e sound: 



learn 
she 
Pete 
eve 



bet 
bide 
beg 
zebra 



Find words in the following list which have the long o sound, ai 
in code J 



hose 
smoke 
vowel 
pool 



droop 
cook 
boat 
cold 



most 
ghost 
goon 
bolt 



hoe 
Joe 
oil 
Doint 
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Circle the pairs of word^: whic!fi hn.vv the same vowel sound. 



rat, rate grow, snow grew, threw same, came 
bed, fed sleep, keep that, hat car, care 

soon, moon mat, mate brother, mother them, then 

Some of the words have the long ^ soiind* Some have the short a 
sound. Write the words. Say them softly to yourself. If the"" 
a has a long sound, make a long mark over it like this (-)• 
If the a has a short sound, make a short mark over it like this 



bake 


glad 


mad 


act 


date 


tray 


can 


sat 


jam 


rake 


happy 


name 


ate 


age 


race 


pan 


bait 


map 


Short a. 







Write short a words to complete the sentences. 

Mother put on her . apron, glove, hat 

Don's dog was when Don went away. sack, brace, sad 

Ruth put the candy in a . hat, bag, paper 

I have ^a party. save, planned, back 

Father down on the bed. lay, slap, sat 

There was a in the pasture, hay, lamb, fat 

We saw a big a t the top of the pole, nail, stand, 

flag 

The boys like to . race, camp, hand 

Write short a words to complete the sentences. 

land rang drags 

crack travel stamp 

cabin flat track 



gather 

stack 

back 



I will put a on the letter. 

There is a of hay near the barn. 

The boat will ^near the park. 

We always ^In the summer. 

May fell ^on the ground. 

Ned tried to ^that nut. 

Ted always things behind him. 

The man lives in "a small . 

The bell early this morning. 

The train ran off the . 

We ^ apples from our Iroes. 

Ned went to school to got his bookt 
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Long a. 



Say each word below. LiwSten to tho vowel sound, Tf the word 
has a long a^ soiind, write the word* 

cake black train gray nail pan 

land band clap wav^e hands 

safe face candy bank stay 

IV. Hearing Word Variants 

A* EndingG attached to a known word, 
(new, newer, newest) 

Complete each sentence by addinf^ the er or est to each root word* 

Our cabin is to the lake than your cabin, (near) 

The Alns are the mountains in fJwitzorland. (high) 

Mary is two years than Jane, (old) 

I am the of the three girls, (tall) 

The endings er and est mean "more" and "most," Write new words 
by adding er and est to the root words below* 

short 

hard 

soon 

fine 

tall 

long . 



Look at each word. Add the ending given and v/rite the now word. 
After the word, write "more" or "most" to show the :neaning. 

cold + or slow ^ est hi.jh +• or 

dark + est loud 03t long ^ est 

small + or short + est strong + est 

poor + est quiet + cr fast + er 

3, The addition of endings 3uch as s_, ns, ed, ing , ly * 

This exercise re^/iews the inflectional endings s, os^, ing , and 
f>r and est of comparison by focusing attonti.on on lh(^iv fiinctions. 
VJrite the word basket and have it f)ronc^unoed. Th^^n v;rite baskets 
beside basket; have baskets nronouncod and the en Jin^* identified. 
Next write these sentences. 

Put the leaves in one , 

iut the leaves in two 



r^pils decide which word to use. Other sentences like the 

following are then usedt 

Q agree fiiireos ^ 
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He with our idea. 

I '_ with your idea . 

pretend pretending 

The child was that he was a pilot. 

Little children often to be grown-up. 

cold colder coldest 

It is now than it was. 

It is very today. 

This is the day we have had. 

er est 

To complete each sentence add the ending er or est to each root 
word. 

My pencil is than your pencil, (long) 

The birds In thaji cage are the birds I have ever 

seen, (small) , ^ /u^ u\ 

This is the mountain in our country, khigh; 

These flowers are than those flowers, (fresh) 

That is the train I have ever seen, (fast) 

Bob is four years than I am. (old) 

Each word is a base word. Add the ending given to make a new 
word. Write the new word. 

soft ♦ ly hard * er 

end ♦ .Ing jump ♦ ed 

give * a light * ly 

great est hunt ♦ er 

final ♦ ly grow ■»• ing 

leap •♦• ing bad •♦• ly 

"Name" is a base word ending in e. When in£ is added to a word 
ending in e, the e is usually dropped. 

Each word is a base word ending in e. Add the given ending 
to make a new word. Write the word. 

take ♦ ing trade ♦ ing 

please •♦• ing care •♦• ing 

write ♦ ing use •»• ing 

Each word is a base word. Add the endings given to make a new 
word. Write the new word. 

close ■•• s crawl ♦ ed 

carrying ♦ ing near * ly 

real ^ ly spring * ing 

take ♦ n suit * ed 
66 
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hard ♦ ly 
light ♦ er 
catch ♦ er 



great •♦■ er 
slow ••■ ly 
beat ♦ er 



Take it away* prepare cards on which known worda have endings 
such as s, es, ed, ing , Ijli n, ^ and er. Place the pack face 
down in the center of the table. The first player turns the top 
card, names the word, then covers the endings and names the base 
word. If correct, the players say "Take it away" and he keeps 
the card. If incorrect, he must place it at the bottom of the 
pack in the center of the table. 

V. Recognizing Syllables 

A. One-syllable words 

To find the number of syllables in a word, count the vowels 
in the word. Each syllable must have a vowel sound in it. 
Double vowels with a single sound are counted as one, and the 
silent e at the end of the word is not counted. 

Examples) rain, dine 



When two vowels are together and have a single sound, they make 
but one syllable. 

Examples t toad, bait, neat 

Pattern: CWC 

Display pictures of one-syllable words and have pupils identify 
each 

cat toy 
boy book 



B. Two-syllable words 

The compound word has the same number of syllables as the two 
worda from which it was made. 



When a double consonant stands between two vowels, the word is 
usually divided between the two consonants . 

Examples } let ter 
gal ley 
lad der 

Pattern! CVC/CVC 



hen 



girl 



Examples t suitcase 
daylight 



steamship 
haircut 
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consonant usually goes with the first vowel, and the second con- 
sonant with the second vowel. 

Examples: can dy 
slen der 
sen tence 

Pattern: VC/CV 

When only one consonant stands between two vowels, the consonant 
usually goes with the second vowel. 

Examples: a gain 
e lect 
pa per 
f e ver 

Pattern: V/CV 

When a word ends in le preceded by a consonant, the consonant 
usually begins the final syllable. 

Examples: daz zle 
bri die 
sim ,ple 
sta ble 

When ed comes at the end of a word, it is a separate syllable 
when it is preceded by t or d. 

Example: wait ed 

Unless the ed comes after t or d, it is sounded with the syllable 
before it and it is not counted as a separate syllable. 

Example: walked 
Jumped 
danced 

If the first vowel in the syllable is followed by a single con- 
sonant and the vowel has a long sound, the consonant is included 
in the next syllable. 

Examples: gro cer 
ho tel 
tu lip 

. Pattern: CV/CVC 

Prefixes and suffixes are usually syllables. 

Examples: un do help fal 

re gain fear less 

un seen , . greet ing 
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Around It goes 

Make a large wheel from tagboard. Print word endings along rim 
of wheel. As player spins the wheel he must give a word whjt ends 
with suffix at which spinner stops. 



-ly \ / re- 

-ish -tion \ / 

\ ' im- « dis- 

^ \ 
-est \ Adaption: de- X un- 

-y Use prefixes v 

-ed < ' instead of \ fore- mis- 

\ suffixes . 

-er '\ -ness \ sub- non- 



-ing \ semi- 



-full 



Ask stuHerits for the number of parts they hear in each of the 
following words: 

happen, program, reading between 
Do the same for: 

develon, syllable, banana, woodpecker, transportation, 
development, invitation 

Have a student ber\t a drum as he hears each syllable. 

Have pupils tap, clap, or make any other indication. 

Have students say words to class and let the pupils indicate the 
number of syllables 

Syllable detectives 

A number of cards (2" x 2") with a word on one side and the same 
word divided into syllables on the back as in the examples: 

I Jacke t j p ack et^ 

I movable | {'mav' a ble \ 



The cards are placed in a pile in the center of the table, the 
front side up. One player starts by taking the top card and 
telling where it is divided into syllables. He then looks at 
the back. If he is correct, he keeps the card and the player 
to his left gets to play. If he misses he puts the card on the 
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bottom of the pile and the player on the left gets to play. The 
player on his left gets to play. The person with the greatest 
nuiPber of cards after all have been taken from the center pile 
is the winner. 



VI. Listening For Accent 

An accented syllable is one that is spoken louder and more force- 
fully than the other syllable. 

Examples t deep' est 



A single vowel letter followed by one consonant letter may be a clue 
to a long vowel sound. 

Examples t e' ven 
fa ' vor 
0 ' ver 

In multisyllabic words the first or secon.^ . Table accented. 
Examples t re me* di al 



Pronounce a word such &s broken (bro' ken) in a nat\iral tone of 
. voice. Say "Did you notice that the first syllable is stressed and 
that the second syllable is cut off short? The stressed syllable is 
called the accented syllable. What syllable is accented in begin ?" 
Follow by pronouncing different words to note accent. (The dictionary 
is used as a criterion for checking.) ^ 

Word Recognition Skills — Visual Discrimination 

Gross visual discrimination precedes fine visual discrimination. 
Exercises involving matching of like pictures and designs are followed 
by those that develop skills in contrasting and comparing. 

Fine visual discrimination includes size, color, shape, position, and 
internal detail. 
I. Gross Visual Discrimination 

A. Noticing likenesses and differences 



sup 

mid' 

speed' 



pose 

die 

ing 



mo ' ment 



Purpose: to provide practice in visual di scrimination 



Players t one 
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Materials: two seta of cards containing several pairs of cards 

of like design* 

sort the cards into two bundles with one card of 
each pair in each bundle* One bundle of cards is 
spread face up on the table so that each card 
can be seen. The second bundle of cards is placed 
in one pile face down on the table. The child 
turns uo one card from this pile at a time and matche 
it with an up-turned card. 

one set of cards could be placed on the chalk rail, 
the second set passed to a pair of children. They, 
in turn, could place their cards by matching card 
on the chalk rail. 

Cautions; if played by an individual child, the cards should be 
checked' by the teacher before another child is allow- 
ed to play. 

B. Comparing and contrasting 

"How are they different?" game 

Present two identical pictures. Have children point out 
similarities. Next, present two pictures which are not 
identical and point out the differences. 

Fine Visual Discrimination 

A. Observing size 

The familiar story of "The Three Bears" may be used. Have the 
children study the pictures of bowls, chairs, and beds of different 
sijses and nick out the things belonging to Baby Bear, Mother Bear, 
and Father Bear. 

B. Observing color 

Let all the children wearing blue skip. Let all the children 
wearing red hop. Continue with other colors and similar activities. 

C. Observing shape 

Attention should be called to the basic forms such as circles, 
snuares, triangles, rectangles, ovals and diamonds. Have large forms 
in simple outline, mounted on oak tag. Let children trace the shape 
with their finger and then reproduce it on paper. Encourage children 
to name as many objects as they can which have a certain shape. Have 
them look for shapes in pictures. 

D. Observing positions 

Objects which are alike may be placed in different positions. 
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Have the children select the one which is "up", down", "at the bot 
torn", "at the top", etc. 

E. Observing internal details 

Prepare two identical objects, but have one detail different. 
Have the children find the thing which is different. 




Word Recognition S kill_s - -Motor Coord ination 

I. Developing Left-To-Right E^e Movements 

The teacher gives the children sheets of paper that have a green 
margin at the left and clusters of circles, or squares, or other 
shaped objects drawn to the right of this margin. 

Ooo ooo O o oo OOOOO 

PQ ana cidpq tjDOOD 

The teacher directs the children always to start at the green mar- 
gin and out a dot in each circle or in each square. Varied direo- 
tions may bo givenj dots can be put in squares, crosses in 
rectengles, etc. 

Line game 

A variation of the preceding device may be used. Sheets of paper 
with vortical lines arranged in groups of varying number are given 
to the chiidren. 

0 3 ;ii 111 iiiii iiiiii iiiiiii 

The children are asked to Pta^'t at the green margin at the left and 
draw a horizontal line through the center of each cluster of lines, 
naldns euro thoir lines do not extend beyond the outside vertical 
lines" In illustration, work from left to right. 

II. Developing E^y«-Hand Ccordination 

« 

Ask pupils to: 

Put toi^ether hook and eye, picture puzzles, peg boards, blocks, 
design boards, jig-saw puzzles, pop-beads. 

Use tinker toys, clay, sewing cards or boards, scissors. 

Thro;/ nnd cr^ch a ball. 
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III. Infarring Pronunciation And Meaning From Pictures Or IlluBtrationa 

Have children name objects in the picture. Make a sentence and 
leave out the name of one of the objects. Have children suggest 
the name of one or more articles that would fit in the sentence 
and make sense. 



Example pictures) ball, cup, wagon 

Sentence I Sara likes to play with his new . 

(Ball or wagon could be used. Why? Because they make sense. 
Cup, could not. Vfhy? It doesn't make sensed 

Paste pictures in one coliunn and manuscript names of objects in 
the second column. Have children draw a line from the picture of the 
object to the name of the object. 

Word Recognition Skills— Structural Analysis 

I. Identifying Root Words 

A root word is the bace word from which a larger word Is made. 



Request pupils to underline the root word in each of the following: 

reading golden seventh 

rebuild prepay distrust 

sketches sadly unfold 

II. Learning Prefixes 

A prefix is a syllable that is olaced in front of a root word in 
order to change its meaning. 



Common prefi>:est 



ab from 

be by, about 

com with 

con together 

de from 

dia opposite of 



en in gre 

ex out of, from re 

Im not sub 

in in or not trans 

inter between un 
mis wrong 



before 
back 
under, inferior 
across 
not 



Have pupils add one of the common prefixes to each of these words and 
then wi'ite the meaning of the word. 

disloyal - not loyal 
contract - draw together 
p act 

.....pay 

M arine 
view 
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t rue 

j)ossible 

III. Learning Suffixes 
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A suffix is a syllable that is added at the end of a root word to 
change its form or to add to its meaning. 



Common suffixes: 

ous full of 

or one who 

ist one who 

ness state of being 

al belonging to 



less without 

full full of 

ty manner 

er that which or one who 

tion state of or result of 



Give pupils a list of root words and ask them to add suffixes and 
meanings . 

poiso nous 

care 

hop e 
beaut y 

Ask pupils to underline each prefix and circle each suffix in the 
following words: 



distasteful 

resentful 

adjustable 

interviewing 

distxnistful 

insuf f erabl e 

IV. Recognizing Syllables 



unkindly 

unfavorable 

disagreeable 

discharging 

transportation 

discouragement 



A syllable can have only one vowel sound. When two consonants are 
between two vowels, a syllable division is usually made between the 
consonants. 

Example: 

£2i.-i2Ji> PJ^ob ' lem 

Draw a line between the syllables in each word: 



cherry 
assist 
employ 



correct 

madly 

chatter 



derby 
alley 
village 



Vfhen A single consonant appears betweem two vowels, that consonant 
is usually in the same syllable following it. 

Example: m^tat.o, se-leot 
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Draw a line between the syllables in these words t 

twilight nation 
declare vapor 
demand nature 

When two consonants come between two vowels, the syllable division 
is usually between the two consonants* 

Example: 

cin-der, can -dy 

When a word ends in le and the 1 is preceded by a consonant, this 
consonant usually begins the last syllables 

Example: 

ma-ple , stum-ble 

Write the following words so they are divided in syllables: 

gentle bundle 

fable twinkle 

rumble ; handle • 

If both letters in ed are sounded, it is a seoarate syllable. Both 
letters are sounded when t^ and d come before ed. 

Example: 

trust-ed, sand - ed 

When ed represents the sound of t^ or d, it is not a separate syllable. 

Example: 

.lumped « planned 

In front of each word below write 222. if ed is a separat- syllable. 
Write no if it is not. 

soared 

explained 

decided 
• turned 

V. Using Hyphens 

* 

Sometimes it is necessary to divide a word at the end of a line. The 
word is divided between syllables and a hyphen is placed at the end of the 
line to show that a division has been made. The remainder of the word is 



tended 
invented 
enjoyed 
roared 
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written on the next line . 5^3^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Word Recognition Skills — Phonetio Analysis 

Phonetio Analysis^- -Analyzing a word into sound units as an aid to 
pronunciation. 

Phon etic Uord — A word. that can be pronounced by using phonetic analysis. 

Phonetics- Science dealing with speech sounds and the art of pronunciation. 

Phonics — Simplified phonetics for teaching reading. 

Digraph — Two letters used together to spell a single sound. 
Example: Church, peel 

Diphthong - -A vowel sound made up of two identifiable vowel sounds in 
immediate sequence and pronounced in one syllable. 
Example: boyi house 

Phonetic analysis is only one of several methods of teaching word 
recognition. It involves both auditory and visual discrimination, blend- 
ing of sounds, and contextual application. Phonetic analysis should be 
used in conjunction with other word recognition skills, such as con- 
textual clues and structural analysis. 

I. Recognizing Consonant Sounds 

A. Initial consonant sounds 

List words on the board. Have pupils pronounce them and circle 
the letter for the beginning sound. 

List words on the board, then ask pupils to add a consonant at 
the beginning to change the word. 

Example: ate to late 
all to ball 
owl to howl 

Write sentences on the board. Give students two words from 
which to choose to complete the sentences. Make the two 
choices alike except for their initial consonants. Draw a 
picture "clue" for the appropriate word. . .1 

Example: A duck has big (beet, feet), ^y^j^^ 

A (dish, fish) likes to swim. ^<:^35 

Divide the blackboard into squares. In each square draw an object 
whoco name contains the letter or letters for one of the sounds 
atudierl in the phonics class. Write in each square the name of 
the object pictiured, omitting the letters which give the sounds 
boing stressed in the lesson. 
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Sound pictures 



Divide paper into squares. In each square, write a different 
letter. Draw something in aach square that begins with that 
sound. 



Final consonant sounds 

Let different pupils underline the word in each group that ends 
with a consonant. 



cannot 

echo 

take 



Martha 

car 

desk 



cake 
loop 
lake 



Pronounce these words and ask pupils to write the letter that 
makes the sound they hear at the end of the word. 



led 

felt 

his 



big 

best 

talk 



slab 
farm 
pen 



Medial consonant sounds 

Supply pupils with a list of words. Ask them to place an x in 
the column to indicate the position of the consonant sound. 



jeginning 



Middle 



End 

X 



X 
X 
X 



elm 

go X 

alley 
away 
even 

Consonant blends 

Sometimes tvro or more consonant letters are blended together, 
familiar consonant blends are: 

bl, cl, fl, gl, pi, si, br, cr, dr, gr, pE* i£.* S£» 5w> 
sk , sm , sn, st, so. 

Triple blends are: scr, str, spl , sgu, sgr, and others, ^ 
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Pronounce each of the following words. Ask pupils to listen 
for the consonant blend at the beginning of each word. Then 
have pupils underline each blend. 

snow three slap 

swallow ground scream 

"S^arf crown stamp 

Ask pupils to list other words beginning like the sample. 

blow - blast, blimp, blue 
crate - cry, crash, cramp 

Consonant digraphs 

Certain combinations of consonants have a single sound unlike 
that of either of the individual consonants; sh, ch, th, wh, 

fih, . 

Have pupils think of other words that begin like: 



the - that, these 
church - chap, charm 

Ask punils to finish the sentence with a word that begins like 
the key word. 

K ey Wo rd Sentence 

chin The wedding was held at the • 

show He used a ^to dig the hole. 

Rhyming elements 

Have pupils think of additional words that rhyme with the key 
words. 

Key Word Rhyming Words 

rake take, bake, lake, wake 

Hhill vdll, sill, hill, till 

Make a set of cards with one rhyming word on each card. Deal 
cards to three or four players. Player with most cards that 
rhyme is the winner. Words are pronounced as they are grouped. 

. Variant consonant sounds 

Soft and hard c. The letter o has no sound of its own. When c 
'cm^elorr^ i, or jr in a iyllable, it usually has the sound 
of s and is called "soft c" as in c entury or center. When c 
comes before a, o , u in a~syllable, it has the sound of k and 
is called "hard c" as in cake or carton . 
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Underline the word that begins vdth the c sound as In each key 
word. ~ 

Key Word c Words 

cane cake, city, center 

cent carton, center, cake 

Which sound of £ do you hear In these words? Write £ for soft 
and h for hard," 

grocer cotton city 

center collar cypress 



Soft and hard g. When £ comes before e, 1 or £ it Is usually 
soft and has tKe sound of j. as In gentle When £ comes before 
a, o, or u It usually has a hard sound as in gum and gone . 

Underline the word that begins with the £ sound as In each 
word. 

Key Word g Words 



gaie goat, got, gentle 

ginger gentlemen, glance, ghost 

Consonant d . The letter d has Its primary sound in words like 
dig and danc e . When ed Is not a separate syllable, the d has 
the sound of t as in fielped or d as in turned . " 

In words below if d has Its primary sound as in done write d 
in the blanks. If d has the sound of t^ write t. 

cinder . stopped _____ card 

declare helped depend 

turned earned chopped 



Consonant f . The letter f has its primary sound in words like 
fair and finger . The letters £h and £h take on the f sound in 
words like telephone and tough . *" 

Write three words that have the sound of f as indicated by the 
guide word. " 

Prim ary 2II gh 

(foundT (telephone) (tough) 



Sounds of k. When k is preceeded by a, 0, or u, it is represent- 
ed by the " hard c" sound as in copperT Ck is used to represent 
the sound of k~ after a short vowel as in rock end rocket . K 
takes its primary sound after a long vowel as in make or yoke . 
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The sound of k is represented by o in words such as ajxick and 
quite. 

Write several words that have the k sound represented by the 
guide word. 

c_asjc ok as k n^ as kw k 

(color) (tackle) (quit) (broken) 

C onsonant n . N has it primary sound in words as never or not and 
has a nasal sound in words like rin^ or hung . 

Make a list of words in which n has the sound represented by the 
guide word. 

N N£ 

Nearer Sting 

need thing 
next, etc. ring, etc. 

Co nsonant s . S may have its primary sound in words such as 
sing and sit, or it may have the sound of Z as in nose. 

If s has the so\ind as in song, write s in the blank. If s has 
the sound of z as in hose, write z in bhe blank. 

spring cheese 

________ nose 

noise simole 



Consonant x. Sometimes the letter x has the ks sound as in vex, 
or x'may have the gz as in exist. 

Have oupils think of words when x has the ks. sound and when x 
has the gz sound. 

X as ks 2L_as_gz 

fox e^i^ , 

phlox, etc. example, etc. 

Letters w and y . W sometimes has the sound you hear at the 
begimdnF oT^ and window. With vowel it makes a diphthong 
as in cow and pew. Sometimes when w is combined with a vowel, 
it forms"a digraph as in show and blow. At the beginning of a 
syllable, y has the sound heard at the beginning of XSSL' 1 ^ 
usually rejrosents the sound of i when it comes at the end or in 
the middle of a syllable as in sl^r and myth. 

Read the following jingles to the groun and ask them to supply 
the rhyming word. A similar exercise may be used with w words. 
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I an a color; 

I rhyme with fellow. 

I begin with yj 

My name is (yellow) 

I am in an egg} 

I rhyme with folk. 

I begin with y 

My name is (yolk) 

I am for knitting; 

I rhyme with barn. 

I begin with y 

My name is (yam) 

Write three words showing how w is used and three showing how ^ 
is used. 



Example: 
W 

Waiter (consonant) 
Knew (diphthong) 
Own (digraph) 

II. Discrimination Of Vowel Sounds 

A. Long and short vowel sounds 

Short 
add 
end 
it 
off 
up 
city 



Yam (consonant) 
Sky ( long i vowel) 
Happy (short i vowel) 



a 
e 

i 
o 
u 

y 



Long 
ate 
he 
ice 
oat 
use 
sky 



Say a number of words and havo children put thumbs up for long 
vowel sounds and thumbs down for short vowel sounds. 

Vowel generalizatio ns . The primary ob.lective is not to teach generaliza-^ 
tions, but rather to have children see the applications. When two vowels 
are written together, the first vowel is usually long and the second voWel 
is usually silent; as in raise,, leas e, and hoax . 

A single vowel in the middle of a word usually has a short sound as in 
hat I bed, and hit. 

Have pupils select words from supplementary readers or spelling lessons 
that meet these rules. 

Words with two vowels, one of which is fina]. e, the e is silent, and the 
first vowel is usually long a« in take, bone , and tube. 
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When the only vowel in a word comes at the end as in go, be, and trjr, the 
vovel ia usually long. 

B. Long and short oo. 

Most words containing oo are pronounced in one of two ways . Long 
00 as in soon and short oo as in look. There are a few oo words which 
are neither short nor long as blood (blud) and door (dorTV 

Direct pupils to sunply the correct diacritical mark over the oo in a 
list of words. Have them say the words aloud. 

C. Diphthongs 

Diphthongs are two adjacent vowels, each of which contributes to 
the sound heard. The two vowel sounds are blended. 

The diphthongs oi and oj^ have the same sound (boil « boylj toy » 
toi). 

The diphthongs ou and ow sometime have the same sound (plow ■ 
plou; cloud = clowdlT" 

Have pupil* nak* a list .of words using diphthongs . A sample list is 
given: 

cow tower ground coin 

owl south fowl toy 

brown loud boil, joy 

D. Variants 

The sound of ou in shout, though, through > and touch . 

. Ask DUTDils to find words that have four sounds of ou as represented 
by guide word. 

Shout Though T^u-pugh Tough 

about <iough group enough 

sound soul you rough 

found four soup youth 

bound pour troupo 

Au and aw spell the same sound in many words. 

Have puoils fill in au or aw U complete the following words t 

dr-n h--l f--cet 

d-n S-- dr— 

str— bee— se y— ned 

and ei make the long a sound in words like neighbor and thejr. 
Have nupils suggest or find examples to fit this category. 
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V ooabttlary DeveXopment 

I. Finding Small Words (Pronounceable Units) In Compcund Words I 

List a group of words and have children underline th parts. 

cow boy air plane 

bam yard bed room 

story book birth day 

Children may make a list of words made up of smaller words. 

cowboy, sunshine, henhouse, grandfather, something, into, 
grandmother, springtime, bedtime, etc. 

List the parts of compound words in two columns and match the words 
that go together by drawing a line. 



grand 


way 


some 


bye 


in" 


day 


a 


mother 


birth 


to 


bed 


thing 


good 


room 


no 


be 


may 


boy 


air 


plane 


cow 


body 



Underline the small words in the compound words. Draw a line from 
the word to right picture. 




airplane 

(ZD 

barnyard 
doghouse 

^l/^W^ ^*seball 

Play a detective game to see who can find little words in compound 
words, (or circle them, etc.) 

II. Learning About Word Structure And Word Building Througii Study Of Root 
Words, Prefixes And Suffixes. 

Putting word parts together! 

Many t-'ords are made un of two or more word parts which are combined. 
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Small words may be put together to form compound words. Root words 
may have prefixes and suffixes attached to change their meaning. 

Make a card file* Write a root word and its meaning on each card. 
Pupils may write new words on each card by adding prefixes or 
suffixes* A 'lefinition should be written for each new word. Class 
memberv«3 may use the file for creative writing (^Kercises. 

Words may be taken from spelling units or basal reading vocabulary. 

A* Prefixes 



Prefixes commonly use'f: 

ab - from 
ad - to 

anti - against 
circum • around 
con - with 
do -dovm, froYi\ 
dis - a^art 
ex - ovit 
en, om - in 
inter - between 
fore - front 
il - not 
micro - small 
mis - no 



non - not 

semi - half 

sub - under 

super - over 

post - after 

pro - for 

re - back 

un - not 

tele - far 

trans - across 

pre - be fore I in front 



Use the following prefixes in the sentences: 
sub, non, semi, and fore 

Tho king snake is poisonous. 

The patient was in a private room. 

The weatherman can tell a storm. 
A big ploH reaches the . soil . 

Use tho nrofix "nub". Make as many vords as you can. Some words that 
may be cnmbined with it are: way, soil, head, normal, marine, zero. 

Use in, de, somi, and inter in the same way. 

Show by use in ^^entcnces the different meanings of in^ itn. Make a 
list of words showing each use. 

Match prefix vdth root word: give new meaninf^ and use in sentences. 

suoer ohone 
micro port 
trann navigate 
circum hif^hway 

Match oaoh nrcfix vrith ono nf U« moanint^Q by placing the number of 
the prof lx boforo ita mu?:iuing* 
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1. ad apart 

2 . bi out 

3. circtun back 
k* dis twice 
S * re around 

BuLlotln board display i 



7U 




Super gfructu re 



Some of the words are illustrated. 

Di*aw a line from the group of words to the word that completes the 
sentence. Draw a line under the root word and a box around the 
prefix. 



One, who is m t kind is*-*.,.^^^ disagrees 

When one does not obey he^,.,.,^^^ unwanted 

Someone not vfanted is reread 
To read something over is to 

One v;ho does not agree disobeys 



B. Suffixes 

Commonly used suffixes t 
able, ible"Capable of being 

ance, ancy, ence, ency— quality or sUate of being, thing that is 
an, im— having to do with, native of 
age— atftte or condition of, place of 

e|^— maHe> made of 

e^. pr--cin^ who does or uses 

full-full of 

ist—'One who does or uses 
ity— oonttLtion, quality 

8S 
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ize— make, become, engage in 
less--without 

ment--stat0 of 
ness— condition of being 
our— full of 
ship—state of being 
tion, sion^ — state of 
fly — ^make, change, become 
ic— having the nature of, having to do with 
ly- -forms adverb 

Write sentences using base words, then other forms using suffixes. 

Example: What did Joe decide to do about his test? 

His decision was wise— he decided to study* 
He wrote in a deci sive manner and spoke more decisivelj^. 

Try these base words*, science, please, courage, and fear. 

Draw a line from the suffix to its meaning: 

ly state 

er, or condition 

en without 

ity full of 

less one who is or does 

fui forms adverb 

tion, aion makes or made of 

Write the verb declare . Write the noun form, using the tion ending. 
Write the adjective form, using the tive ending. What vowel must you 
write before these suffixes? 

Write conmare. Write the ing. form. Write the adjective, using the 
tive ending. 

Write the verb exclaim . Write the noun form, using the tion ending. 
Write tho adjective form, using the tor/ ending. Remember that claim 
bocomos clam and an a is added before the suffix. 

The verb interrogate means "to question" . Write the tion noun form 
and the tive adjective form. 

Write imperative. Write the adverb form by adding 1^. 

Ask the children to read each sentence and answer the questions. 

Bob wanted to be the catcher in the ball e:ame. 

Wh.it is the root of the underlined word? (catch) 

Pobble in the f.n all Qst, one in her family". 

vrnat is tli'V root of underlined '<rord? (small) 

Vfho are they? 
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someone who farms # 
someone who paints* 



What are they? 



tool used for cleaning, 
a thing used to dry hair. 



Number a list of woras. Put the right number t^n .front of each 
Dhraae. 

Pictures and action used to illustrate er, est. 

1 . small dog 
larger dog 
Vftiich is largest? 
Which is smaller? 

2. Use children as: one tall, taller and tallest 
Which is the tallest? 

Which is taller? 
Which Is tall? 

3. Use same idea with short, shorter, and shortest children. 

C. Combination of prefix, root and suffix 

Underline root word, circle the prefix and put a box around the 
suffix. 

Examt)lo : \^ happi 0 

From a list of words have the children write under three headings 

T5refixes root words suffixes 

nuch words as unavoidable, disrespectful and disagreement. 

Qiva a root word nnci have pupils form as many combinations as 
nosuible. Call attention to changes in pronunciation and accent. 



prefixes 

super 

in 

con 

re 

af 



root 
flu 



suffixes 

ance, ence 

ous 

ent 

me 

tial 

ly 

id 

tion 

ate 

ish 

ed 

ry 
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Some words that can be nadet 

superfluous 

fluid 
influence 
influx 
fluorescent 



flue 

influenza 
reflux 
flume 
confluent 



Ask students to choose a word from the above list to complete 
the sentence belows 



What 

These are 

He is ill with 



flows through veins? 
lights. 



noun 
Ebcamples: 

t>eauty 



^ are used to transport logs< 
verb ad.1ective 



beautify 



beenitiful 



adverb 



beautifully 



comprehend 

reflect 

impress 

A story could be made from various forma . Use "satisfy" 



The coach's 



He was c omelet ely 



showed in her face when the team won. 

with the performance of the 

plflyert. Each had done his job . The coach took 

the team out for a meal. They ate heartily but still seemed 

. Everyone was with the bad con- * 

duct of 'part of the crowd. 

Make a list of words using ^affixes and prefixes that have been 
brought into our language because of modern events of inventions. 

Example: astronautic 

The histor,/ of words and their parts helps us remember their 
meaning and pronunciation. 

Example J television— tele— far off 

vision— seeing. 

microscope 
telegraph 

What makes the difference? 

A careless boy or a careful one? 

A governor or a government? 

An exported product or an imported product? 

A courteous man or a discourteous man? 

A cloudy sky or a cloudless sky? 
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III. 
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A root word is a base to which word parts may be added. A prefix 
is added to the beginning of a root word. Suffixes and other end- 
ings are added to the end of a root word. Write each word part in 
the word below. The first word is done for you. 

dis — disagreeable— able 

mountainous 

-forenoon 

improper 

miscounted 

um^rinding 

A root word is a base to which word parts have been added. Write 
the root word for each of the words below. The first one is done 
for you. 

dishonestly 
entnngle 
semi furnish 
<'\\iotatioti 
noisiness 
direction 
marvelous 
, unshaved 
simplify 
unwisely 
movement 
renlacement 

Sometimes the root word is changed when an ending is added. Write 
the root word for each of the words below. The first word is done 
for you. 

plentiful 
classified 
measurable 
provable 
donation 
movable 
Dle^^surnble 
f ^ously 
. readiness 
storage 

Grasning The Meaning Of A Word From Its Context Or Sentence Meaning 
Or "Position 

I 

A. Experience clues 

UsG an exnerience story that has been written on the board or 
chart. Let different children frame words tlioy read 
now but could not read before. 

Use a cony of the same story that has been cut into strips j let 



honest 



Dlenty 
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nanils match the strip with the identical line in the story. 

Let difforent (*hil:iron road story aloud. 

Ask children wlist ihxs word p\eans to them. (In viev; of their 
e>CMeru'nc(j), 

1. Who>i yf)\: i'oac'h hom n-ati) or ot or* bas»^ r.Mi>*ly? 

2. '\ ['la'^e Tor vat liable:-.? 
3# Fi'^n^ ?r.ria dan^r-r? 

A ^rLtclion oabinpt? 

Mow, wlilch luec'^Minti does "safe" liavr;? in this sentuncie: 
ThL' ho/ wao sai' e on third base, 1 

'h-:ribo similar exp'-riGnC'^s you had like a character in a stoiy. 
Desoi'ibH a person th-^y have known like a cuar-vrU^'*' in the story. 
Li.it -ill of the Lhin^^vS about a i^aco doocrln?! In a story that 
would b(^ truci of tiio area in which they live. 

ConLraot or comnarlson 

'Iso in dvs'?uss:ionj? when an unrauiiliar v;ord is orosented to the 
puoilo. 

Exa'nyl^;: t\ tiij'ban ir> Like a . towel wrapped around your head. 

(yol. l.fj.:t T^icturorj tlial mak^^ (iO'nrM.r.lson as: 
tali, ha!.h.^r, tallest ' 

Draw :)i.:!turos liial su,:[;est: 
snail, vsmall'^r, smallest (oto.) 

I/it chLllrun fill In the oomparativo words. 

Tills ')(vjk Is li^^ht. Your pencil is l i£;hter > 

n horse is a lar^e animal . An e]^.-phant is a larger one 

A ■A^n'jle IS th»' larr/'jit animal. 

lead jov^jral poems and contrast or comT)are the them^^s. 

Go:aparv.> t ho foelin^js of certain characters in a story of a 
uartlcular situation. 

ConiiKi''e or contrast information trained from ^x^vh^u 

C(ViTvir'^ or contrast the similaritios or difforenco»v of 
(•haj*'iCtor;-: in a story. 

Allo'» stu i^jnts to romnare oharacterv^ or events in narticular 
stories, or library books • "delate one story, event, or 
-character in one booK' to another book liO p.as read* 
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Contrast living cc ditions, cultures, experiences, etc., of book 
characters with his own life or that of a friend or neighbor. 

Contrast derivntives in contest: friend— a friendly person, a 
friendless person, friendship, friended, friendliness. 

This connarison lends itself to teaching different narts of 
speech. 

Contrasting spelling nattern: prince, price., prance 

lose, loose, loss, lost 
since, sense, scents, cents 
to, too, two 

Give children on ODcortunity to creatg imaginative similes and 
exaggerations . 

Let boys and girls supply descriptive endings for incomplete 
sentences: 

Hb laughed • 

The giant • 

Her face looked • 

Sleet and snow 

Where comprehension of any passage is vague, use a comparison. 

"A rolling stone gathers no moss", is compared to any person 
who moves from place to place or job to job who seldom 
succeeds or excels. 

Let pupils complete the following sentences and add others i 

The rain came down like • 

The falling snow was as nuiet as . 

Her nuick temper • 

The funny clown looked like a STjotted ^ ' . 

The bqy ran like a . / 

Contrasting or comparing presents an opportunity for introducing 
similes . 

Figure of speech, metaphor, also comparing adjectives s positive 
comnarative--good-better— superlative-best 

C. Synonyms and antonyms 

Synonyms 

Exajnples (Discussion) think of as many words as you can that 
mean the same thing as: 

big --large, huge, enormous 
■tall --high . ' 

j 11 ttlo- -small , tiny 
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bucket- -pail 

bag— 'Sack 

c arry - -bring J tote 

Opposites 

Example: draw lines. connecting the words that have opposite 
meanings • 

go down in under 

un white cry laugh 

black come over " out 

Read the incomnlete sentence and underline the two words that 
will complete the sentence (synonym). 

The fruit that hung from the tree was the lad's head. 

against above ovor 
t^tch or>po3ites • 

Put phrases on board and let children see how many synonyms theiy 
could use. 

The building is big. (large, immense, huge, etc.) 

Cards with antonyms are given out. A child stands with his card 
while the opposite in meaning joins him. 

Complete the sentences with antonyms. 

The boy is little. The man is . 
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Draw a line under the word that has the same or almost the same 
meaning as the first in each row: 

ha ppy sad, glad > sorry 

^lace S in front of woris that have the same meaning (homonym). 
Place 0 in front of words thc.b are opposite in meaning (antonyms). 

open, shut 

yelled, screamed 
always, never 

Cross out the word that does not belong: 

merry, gay, glad, sad 

Use a sjmonym for the v;ord that is underlined in the sentence 
He cnme fast . 

Underlino the word that me^ns the same as beautiful: 
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T5ale, pretty , lonely, thoughtful 

'Inderline the word that means the oooosita of noisy; 
boastful, tiny, quiet , rosy 

In each line, find the two words that have onnosite meaning. 

many some no few 

tall slim short little 

"^7^ tired sad bad 

ttiRht bad wronc trouble 

• vjet dry damn noist 

Have children find the synonym for the underlined word and 
circle it. 

creek — ocean, river, brook 
huge — hi^h, large, Pmall 

For each of the five words in the first column then; is a 
synonym. Draw a line- to each synonym. Write a sentence 
using the synonym. 

noticed saved 
tamed saw 
reserved r^o^ wild 

d'2liRhbGd }iurried 
hastened glad 

139I0W this groun of words is a list of synonyms. Find the word 
that matches the synonym and write it in the blank. 



terriers 



kennel eagerly 
hated disnlaying 



cane 

crooked difficulty shane 

awkward neifect 

chuckled harvesting 

gloomy less 



disliked foj'f^- 

faultless stick 

laughed . trouble 



clumsy i— 

curved ; gathering in 

doE^' _ZZZZZZZI— — 

smaller showing 

anxiously .....^ 



I 
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In each row across, draw a line under the word or words that 
mean almost the same as the first word in the line: 

ordinary, very fast, afraid, strtmge, usual 
unusual, very fast, afraid, different, usual 
svriftly, slowly, ver," fast, afraid, strange 
excited, haDpy, afraid, sad, strange 
strange, surprisin^^, afraid, very slow, queer 

Write a sentence usinf; the antonym for each of the words at the 
becinninp; of o^ach row. Choose the antonym from the row of words 
above the blanks. 



slept, cowardly, v/ronp;, cruel 

right 

brave 

kind 

awoke 



In each of the sente nces below, a word is le^'b out and a word is 
underlined. Fill each blank vath a word that means the opposite 
of the underlined word. You will find the missing words in the 
row of words above the f*roup of sentences. 

dai'in.;, fonllsn, midnight, rough 

The other boys were afraid , but Jolin was 

The fnx was wise , when other animals were • 

The iihirt was of smooth cloth, the coat of • 

The clock looks the same for midday as it does for 



D . Homonyms 



Read and think about the meaning of each word. Write or 
dictate a sentence using each word. 

dear— deer I— eye 

bear— bare sun— son 

mail— nale wood— would 

blue --blew flour— flower 

sqt5__sQ,i here—hear 
cents--sense 

Underline correct word to complete the sentence as: 

I who you are. (no, know) 

'.^/e can [ the band, (here, hear) 

Exercises such as these could be used on ditto sheets: 

Which word tells about eich picture? 
Circle the right one. 
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son 
or 



< ("J'^Jv sun 



flour 
or 

flower 




///. or 



eye 

01 

I 



J wood 
or 

would 



Fill in the blank with the correct homonym: 

The storm w^s over the frozen lake, (breaking, braking) 

Allan dug a pit with'the of his snowshoe. (tow, toe) 

The fire began to ns sooj\ fts he added wood. 

(flair, flare) 

He used his to . ' ravel the sock. (pwI, all) 

Working carefulTy, Allan chopped a s'luare hole in the ice 
covering the . (creak, creek) 

Some words sound the same, but are not spelled the same. They 
have different meanings. 

In the sentenced below underline the homonyms. 

The girl in the blue dress blew ouo the candle. 
I must buy bread by six o'clock. 
Every little deer is a dear to its mother. 
If a doughnut is whole it has a hole in it. 
The maid had a pretty dress made for her* 

Write sentences containing the following pairs of homonyms! 

threw so meat road piece pail 

through sew meet rode peace pale 

.Fill in blanks with the correct homonym chosen from the list* 

ail— ale board— bored 

bask— basme petal--Deddle--pedal 
beach--beech sent--cent — scent 

birth--berth hare— hair 

bred-'braad here— hear 

ark-'irc 
I'll--aisle 

meet you at the center of the • 

Over the" ^the artist had drawn an ^ ^of a beautiful 

rainbow. 

J'>5 
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The members of the were obviously ^ by the long 

speech. 

Have students add more words to the list, also define words and 
write sentences. 

These homonyms and others may be used effectively in teaching 
parts of speech. Petal— n. peddle--v. nedal— n. v. 

Have students identify homonyms from illustrations drawn. 

Reinforce the undorstandinp; th.it the meaning of the word is 
determined by the context in which it is used: 

As he stood beneath the low-hanging bough, he was seen to bow 
to the people . He stood on the bow of a ship with a bow and 
arrow. 

Summary clues 
Techninue: 

Ask: What was this story re.ally about? 

Was this a good name for the story? 
What do you think Sally will do next? 
Who all was in our story? 

How do you think Mother felt when they gave her 

the 'iresent? 
What would you have done? 

Give a short story of your ovm of the story read. 
Draw a picture that tells what you learned. 
Listing words that help tell the story. 
Finding what, where, when, etc., words. 

Dramatizing , ^ » -u ^4.v,«« 

Writing individual questions for children to ask each other. 

Reading favorite parts. 

If it is a make-believe story, the child makes believe 
~^ , he is a clown (for example) and writes a story. 

Noting action words, time element, etc. 
Clear up meaning of words. 

What word would describe the boy just read about. 
Summarize some of the inferences that can be made about 

the life of peonle in a particular country a story has 

been about. 
Paragraoh summary clues: 

last, finally, in conclusion, after all, etc 

Exjimplej Finally, the children packed their books, put on 
their coats, and raced homeward. 

!l::^E^j21^-hr-?Y)- ^^^^^ gpalnst the nrisoner, the 
jury 'found him guilty. 

Let the pupil.-=! write na-a^mphs using summary clues. 
Have them make other clues. 
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Outline two or three par Agraohs— then make a summary by 

bringing together the main ideas. 
Read aloud an artiole--have pupila make a summary of the 

important points they have heard. 

Divide story according to this outlinei 

A. Introduction 

B. Story notion 

1 . Attempts are made to solve the problem 

2. The oroblem is solved and reactions giver. 

Discusa the following examples with theclassi 

The rain stopped before dawn. The gunfi^- 1 did, too. 
Everything seemed calm and still, and Dainiy wondered 
if the worxd had endea. 

All the little lights began to wink and blink. The 
sweeoer motor ran. The fan whirled. The dog clipper 
whirred. Everything made a terrible noise. It was 
great . 

F. Aasociation clues 

Let the nunils tuLl what they think of when they hear these words t 

home* -where T live 

home— bird nest— -doy house 

right- -the things we should do 
write- -what I do with my oencil 

Ught--we turn it on v^hen it gets d^rk 
light --not heavy 

red--color--f lag— shirt 
read— book— paper 

Have Dupils tell what assoeiations they mflke when they hear these 
words t 

sink --ship, pirate, gold 
£ink--silver, dishes, soap 

arrow — traffic signal, turn 
arrow - -bow f feathers, tepee 

basket— sandwiches , cookies, fruit basket, team, throw, score 
Relate the following to your own experience! 
The nnme stuck > 

I* could see the mule galloping like the vdnd# 

a ? 
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Think of definitions of underlined words and relate to sentences. 

On such a day there Is a flood of butterflies on the north 
shore of the bay. 

The whole bay is covered by flylnf; carpet of butterflies . 

Find the word in this list that tells us where wet 

clue words 

buy food farm 

go swimming table 

find cows store 

eat dinner beach 

Find the word that tells what animal t 

gives a ride - dog 

gives us milk horse 

barks loudly duck 

swims under water cow 

says "ouack" fish 

Read sentences i then choose the correct ending from those below 
and write it in the blank. 

8 es ed ing 

The ice-cream cone was invent*** by Mr. Ernest Hamul. 
Ernest watched the ice-cream man washing dish<«- faster 
and fflster. 

All day Ernest and the ice-cream man work— together. 

Read each sentence and the three words below. Then* draw a line 
under the word that belongs in the space. 

Johnny liked to about an Italian named Columbus. 

brag crag stag 

The ^ of people stood five or six deep along the street. 

clown crown crowd 

0. Reflection of mood or situation 

During the readiness period we discuss facial expressioni happyi 
8ad| angry I surprisedi etc. 

i..^tor wc rllsouas things i such ad, "How Tjally felt when her 

balloon burst." 

Also I how a character f eels and If you would feel the same way. 

9» 
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If not, why? Would you do the same thing? If not, how would 
you do it? 

Read each incomplete sentence. Underline the word that tells 
how a character may have spoken.. 

"Get out of the way," said Jim. 

said shouted thought 

In the story, how did the person feel? 

Take a sentence out of context and read it ' different ways. 
Ask the cliildren, "How did the father mea: this?" 

"A goat is just what we need." (We really do) 

"A Roat is just what we need." ■ (We really don't) . 

Read this sentence in two ways (note punctuation). 

The situatio'^. would determine which meaning and punctuation. 

Have you made trouble for mo! 
Have you made trouble for me? 

Ask how the pi^rson's feeling could be described. 

A strange boy was afraid of his teacher and could not 
learn a thing. He was afraid of the children and 
could not make friends with them. He was left along 
at study time. He was left alone at playtime. He 
was always at the end of the line, always at the foot 
of the class i a forlorn little bag-a-long. 

Discuss the mood the author sets for different parts of a story>^ 

Discuss how circumstances and people influenced the life of a 
particular character in a story. 

Read the sentences and the words below each sentence. Draw a 
line under the word that describes the mood. 

"This is super!" Stuey cried. 'Must what I wanted." 

startled discouraged hanpy 

"Stuey," said f-ass Taylor, "I 'm waiting. " 
Miss Taylor was • 

startlod doubtful imoatienb 

''nrotli'T!" Oiu(3,/ said, snealdn^; to the pancr. "You had me 
worried." 
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Stuay was 

puzzled, amazed, relieved 
Idiomatic Language 

"Idioms ax*e expressions, which are peculiar to a language..." 
Common .\aiomst 

put UD with 
all of a sudden 
get rid of it 
in the long run 
get into hot water 

vith a grain of salt 

pleased ns punch 
scared to death 

In a language unit concerning Figures of Speech (simile, metaphor, 
personification, and hyperbole) you may enrich your discussion with 
"varieties of diction" (Archaic expressions, colloauialisms, im- 
proprieties, newly coined words, Drovincialisms, slang, trite ex- 
pressions, and idiomatic expression). These should be stenciled 
with explanation of each. 

Tell what the underlined idioms mean. 

Mr. Bell took t he flo or 
Mr. Johnson' lost h is he ad. 
Roberta saw red . 

Read sentences, find the phrase which explains the underlined words 
and \r^ite the sentence number by the phrase. 

1 . Today, it • s rainim; cats and dogs . 

2. I'll .just die in a small town. 

3. Grandfather made ever ythi ng c ome alive . 
U* Hereto the J u mping.-o f f Plsc e . 

told things in an interesting way 

a heavy storm 

"~ have nothing to do at all 

'2 ^^be full of hanpiness 

Words That Have More Than One Meaning 

On duplicated works^.eets have groups of three sontenoes. Havo pupil 
check tho tUn aentenoes with the same meaning. 

' Sally looks liko Mother. 
Dick likes, cake. 
„^ Jnne likes Father. 
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The use of the words to, two, and too in sentences. 

I went to town. 

We have two balls . 

Sally went with Mother, too . 

Imagine a T. V, announcer with a panel of three or more. 
Announcer gives a word. 

Panel member Rives a sentence with the word. 
One point is given for each correct meaning. 

Read the definition of Spring. Read the two sentences. Choose 
the sontonce in which the word spring has that meaning. 

Spring— tir e of year 

This spring came out of the old chair. 

Will you buy a new hat this spring? 

Read each question and notice the underlined word. Use a 
glossary or dictionary to answer the question with jrgS. ox* no . 
Draw a cicture to illustrate the meaning. 

Might a frog be found on a coat? (yes) 
Would a fr og be found near a pond? (yes) 



Could a crane lift a load of rocks? (yes) /^X 
Could a crane wade in the water? (yes) y 




Could you wear a poke? (yes) \ ^ 
Could you swim in a poke ? (no)("C. 
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Present definitions. Give sentences with appropriate meaning. 
Write sentences with the different meanings of bank. 

We fished from the bank . 

I put my money in a bank . 

Spring is a season. i 
... I saw the boy spring from the diving board. 

Give definitions of a word. Have students give sentences for each 
definition. 

Dlxample: roll 



1 . to move by turning over and over 

2. to wrao around something 

3. to move on wheels 
U. to move smoothly 

5. to make flat or smooth with a roller 

6. to move from side to side 

7. to rise and fall again and again 

8 . anything rolled up 

9. list of names 

10. kind of bread or cake 



Give definition number from dictionary for the underlined wordi 



We had rolls for lunch. 10 




(plant) 



(rain) 



The log is three 



He has two 



long. 
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VI, Jlimilur Wor-is That Havo Different Moaningt< 

Many wor<ir3 have similax' ..rollings but have entirely different 
• meanings auch as: 

every, vory 
even, ovor 

d5.s interested, unintcreyted 
affoc't, effo.H 
counsel, coup.oil 

''^ :^u;^f:o3t s'om^:^ to r)upil3 rmd thon havo thnra find othf;rs, some 
r>Uj7^>-.^it'Ni cx.orci.serj f.oUov;: 

Uf3':> nontunc!^'5 v/ith blanks: 
(even, over) 

Did you bake a cuke? 

:Io, I c.*in boil water. 

Discuss th(; difforonco in moaning of the words; 

blow, blue 
know, no 
v/ribe, rir;fit' 

Define the vords and umo them to fill in the blanks: 

Frinciijbj — Principal 
Which ^nich 

Did :/o\x noH e.ivl c-me dreytJed as bhe old witc h? 

He ask^d for a siory ]4;ri(^h^ told about a W;itfJh. ^ 

Advi *Jo, ady von 

WMat vrouTd you me ho do? 

H'-S about iny odu.cation was wise. 

Cap itol t (. 7 V') ' bal^ 

VMfjhin}.- t'-^n '.r3 our ^ity^ 

The . . ._ . . ' bullvlln^J is very larfj;r?* 

12i£'P2ilIiii;lLl> ^"'''Hiounted t unmou n be ;} 

. - r., horso canio into the yard. 

TliO cobilor* hia hor.^.o, Wf»nt into the; houao, and ij;ot hio orders* 

- - ' horso and went to hU^ station. 

fa rbh jr , f^H^hoj; 

hel^oH him with his nroj^;*ct* 
The di:il..VM^:v b.^ Mnr;/»c: )xAuw was much ^^..^ than I thou^jht. 
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brour.ht i boU!->ht 

•^im school. 

Hq had fc'i-^s '^^'^'^^ '^^ atoro. 

When your hmso is crowded, do you slecn on a 2il\4£.> 2Sii2t> 
nalette? 

- . Discur.fl worHs nnd tnin moaainf^. Head the sentences. (The preferred 
forms a.'c'«} I't •larfUitlu^jci'O • 

A "ood j'^'-akor Is f^ff•icU^nt (erfeciive.) • 
A skill e.,! w. .r!;;iuu. la TtT rr.VclentT ) t^ff a ctive . 
Tiic lu.v.inl.'ilii t'oad waii li^'j-A' ^^ ^^-^ ^'"'^ '^gi'^-'j ji^M) • 
f\vo I . i ra.!' 1 n.v I j_^v?ci nlt.ou.;j '{ryVi^c} p ita be ) actions • 
Aw;.. I tin,: t/iu; b/v;.! l.h-..' raooJiorso wna r\,:sbleys CniiLSl^^^ * • 
• .^..^ inM'. sn-oh ;i fr(-^jja^) reatlve nl^hb. . ^ •■. 

Does u r>ovorM..ont. rei.:v-B3 t • v t,vonrt3Sf^ ) news durin{j the war. 
( Kerress ) "U,;,;ests the nrosynoe of an exter-nal deterrant. 

Cir<^.i>i'<t^i!'.;'''r, ( gli^f ) altar car,(js. 
'^ho (altar) 2L'>i£. '•'''I-'' removed. 

Joiiii-roh'.' nijioL' 

The hear: of the ruauln:: taj;k is obtainlni:. an^ropriote meanings from 
tho nrintod r..--.;. Cor:i)rrl>...rnMon of the printed nai;e involves many facets 
which arc inbovdeoend.nb and iirberactivo . For tw.,. purnoo.s of this ^ul do, 
novcv/er, th^. b,'.37c comnr...^.otr.rion srill.-. are discussed senn.rately . .It i.s 
.hnned that bho. t^^vhcr will .■^c. thf) r,rogre3slon un the centre hens ion 
ladder as '.ki'l.i are i.niilb frmn reoall of sr-cciric facty to j nterpretl->:^ 
inrormatlon and thrta to critical reading. 
:?.ccali Of 3jv >-i ric Facbo . 

The ability to find answers to st^ocific qut-stions such as who, what, 
when and where is the najor nuroose in teachinc bhe recall of snecific 
facbs. Tlria kind of comrrehension haa also been called "readinf: the 
line," 

T. ?lrid.i "'h<: Main Idorx ■ 

:v^:ect litlo:; for nx'-.'iricnco storioi-J 

r'.-!locb 0. bitl'.i for n short ;?tory from several sugCSPt-od titles 
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' Hvo nunila a nowamner and a problem to solve, such aa "Name the 
five ton tcamy in the oastorn division of the American Sasebali. 
leasee " . 

II, Dotermininj; Soquonc<^ CSf lOvents 

• Ifavo studontJ rotoll story. Mote omissions of significant facts 
and nhange in ordor of ovents. 

Us*-, in .scramb.Lr. l I•^k■r the major events in a selection. Ask the • 
students to placo o vents in tho proner or'.lor. 

Arran,;o a .-icrioa of jtory-to-lling nictures' in the correct sequence. 

List llie.or k-i' in which the characters. ap?)eared in the story. 

Tell in ord^-^r tho stuns uaed to comnlete a oiooo of art work or to 
oorform an ex'^erimont. 

III. Roadin^j liot'^ And Recall Details 

List all of tho word..; that describe a character or a sotting of a 
story. 

Draw a 'victure of a place or character from the description given. . 
Answer sp'.^cific w!io, what, when, where questions. 
From a licit of id'oas choose those mentioned iii a story. 
IV. P'ollowin;: Printed Directions 

Read f'Pd Tin d'uvctions for playing a g^imf^' 

FoV: -.M ■:il.r"'i't/lons for. making; thinf^s such as candy or a model Plane 
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,ri 'o y..n h'ea a ;rimulo man. Have them trace the path taken from 
't<ji.\')v! •••.Tl.tS n lir(:':blons for a treasure hunt. 

lnV.r->n?tln.': Information requires the ability to nut facts together, 
dr-av.' •..^•.i<'ii.\rd.-^n;> :ind nakc fjL-neralizatijohs . It has been described as 
'•c*>;iij-'-, ' r. line." Thinking and reasoning; are necessary. How 

f>-A' K^rvy -..I -d'i-i^ of .'in ovor abundaritjo of wh^vt and when ones ' 

h<;:p cl..;. 1 iren l"ir'. :.^)V to th.lnk and not wtiajb to think. 
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I. Determining The Author's Purpose 
A, In fiction 
1 . Fanciful 
2. Realistic 

Read a ntory to tho group. Follow with questions such as: 

Do you think the author was trying toainus .-, inform, or 
interest us? 

Why do you think the author wrote the story? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

Do you think the author was trying to tell us something funny? 

Did you guesa the outcome? 
mv\t part misled you? 
Could this story really happen? 
(To be read with older children) 

Make a list of the following with class participation: 

Fi inures of sneech. 

tInuGual lani-^uai^e. 

!!ow meanings for common words. 

V/ords used inatead of said. „„„^„+<on nf an 

nontoncps or words to show a recurrin}^ or renretion ol an 

action or idea, 
n. In non-fiction 

1 . Kditorials 

2. Mows reports 

3. I rouanartda .otories 
ii. Hcionce renorts 

f,', Historical accounts 

Mows.aner and natja^ine articles and advertisements are good 
natorlals for use '..fith the following activities. 

:iavo nunlls bring to class articles ^f^^ 

tonic from several newspapers or maiya.ines. ohar^ the, 
articles and then lead pupils to identify the author s 
vic'moint ass 

bi'i:3cd and/or misleading / 

unbairied 

implied bias 
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V/ith the class deterniine the author's use of: 

Personal opinion 
. Contrast inji or comparing! opinions 
One-sicbd report 

viucstiorKJ similax^ to the following may be ASked to give clues i 

Are Iho factn "dressed un" ©r nx^esented alone? 

flow would tho renort differ if someone ols6} re])orted it? 

Docs tlio author allow you to form your ov;n oninion? 

lVl)at do you sunnoso is the other side of the story? ' 

Dili you form an opinion early in your reading? Did you 
ehan{--3 it later? 



II. Recoi^in^inK Ajid Heachiiv: To Snncsory T.majjoa: fJli^h^, ^ouiid; .%ell, 
Taste AmToiu-:h 

A llat of words nay be called an.i rhi.ldren asked to describe v;hat they 
"saw" or "hoard" as they listened to the words. 

As a poem is read, ask children to close their oyes and visualize the 
sconos or llslvn for the rounds in the noem. Responses may be record- 
ed on the chalk boani or on a chart for future reference. Such charts 
are. oxcellent for naference during creative writing. 

The t-:.ac!iei' m'ly seloot descrintive phrases for the children to read 
and then tell if they would see, hear, feel, -baste or smell them. 
Exai.inlos of such 7-)hra;^e« would be: 

the flac fluttering in the breeze 

terraced fields of green and gold 

dead air ami d\ist and lamp oil 

the cheer oL' the crowds 

aoplo pi -'3 baking in the oven 

■ the cool of tlio water 

stron*^ I.) lack coffeo 

III. Und;:^rstandini,' >^igurative Or Idiomatic. Language 

T/p(;s of fifvarative language are listed and du fined for your in- 
forrnai.io'i. M lu timo should mastery be required, but there should 
hii continuoM.'3 work toward undersbamilng of the following types: 

A . ."imilc 

7j<-iross';c. a comparison between two essentially unlike thdngs — 
u;;uaLly introduced by like or as_. 

■3. ll'.ita'ihor 

:'n.vc- a.", imnll-'d comnarison, witliout ucinr like or as, 
i)nW<!'^f. t.wo (jssontially unlike things. 

0.. ■■nr.'j'-.M'i •'ic^ntion 

'..'i.'ri'noj 'iunan or life-like qualities to inanimate things. 
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Df Hyperbole 

Uses cross or absurd exaggeration for poetic or imaginative 
effect • 

^ E. Alliteration 

Repeats the same initial sound in several words in close 
succession* 

F. Irony 

Uses a word apparently'^ to mean one thing, but actually implies 
just the opposite . ^ . 

3. Metonymy 

Substitutes one word for another that is associated with it. 
H« Apostrophe 

Consists of a feigned turning from one^s audience to address 
directly or indirectly an imaginary object. 

I. Onomatopoeia 

Uses words whose sounds suggest the sense. 

IV. Identifying And Reacting To Mood And Tone 

Ask pupils to tell what they think is the most thrilling, humorous, 
or beautiful nart of p. story. Older children may be asked to read 
their choices. 

Discuss dialect in a story and ask pupil responses as to how its 
use affects the story. Does it make the story more interestlng-- 
or less interesting? Why? Is the story harder to read because of 
the use of dialect? 

Call attention to the use of short, choppy sentences to show 
hurried, excited moods, or long flowing sentences to express quiet, 
peaceful moods. 

Have pupils choose v .r i. from a story or poem that express different 
moods « 

Ask pupils to rc 1 ^''^ .^y short selections or excerpts from prose or 
poetry to express different moods • 
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V. Making Inferences About Character Traits 

Have children choose a character in a stoxy and find and read 
orally sentences that help them "see" the character. 

Call attention to the fact that seldom does an author tell 
exactly what a character Is like but lets the reader d2.scover 
for himself through Inference. 

i 

VI, Predicting Outcomes 

Read to the group the first part of a story. Ask them to finish 
the story. After sharing conclusions, finish reading the story 
and compare results. 

VII. Perceiving Relationships 

A. Sequence 

Have pupils relate in proper sequence an experience such as 
baking a cake, performing an experiment, or giving directions 
to their homes from the school. 

B. Relevancy 

Ask pupils to listen to three or four sentences as they are 
read orally and tell which do not belong. 

Have pupils proof-read their own writing or reports and delete 
sentences that are not related to the main topic. 

G. Cause and effect 

Qive pupils an opportunity to explain their ideas about 
cause and effect in a story. References to stories pre- 
viously read or to characters in history may also be read. 

D. Time 

Have pupils find and read orally sentences that refer to 
time. If definite time is not indicated^ have them infer 
from information given. 

E. Space 

Ask pupils to locate sentences that Indicate or infer dis- 
tance such ast Miles, from home to school, ono continent 
to another, or outer-space. 
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VIII. Making Comparisons 

When a comparison is made two items are studied to determine how 
they are alike or how they are different » 

Compare orally concrete items and pictures. Compare ohe main 
characters in two stories. 

Compare life in Colonial America with life today. 

Compare two poems about the same subject. 

Compare the way two authors s^ee life through a study of their 
writings. 

Compare current events with similar episodes in history. 

IX. Drawing Conclusions 

A conclusion is drawn from several facts. 

Have students read a paragraph and answer questions such ast 

Does the paragraph contain a series of related facts about 
one subject? 

Is it necessary to remember each fact separately? 

Do you need only to get a general idea of what the several 
facts imply when considered collectively? 

What conclusions can you make? 

(For additional suggestions, see pages h$ and U7 
Usin£ the Media Center s School District of 
Greenville County 196fl.) 
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Critical Readinji 

Critical reading is reading in which the reader evaluates, that is, 
passes personal Judgment on the quality, the value, the accuracy, and 
the truthfulness of what is read. It is the highest level of mental 
activity in understanding meanings and involves reading beyond the line. 
Many directed f^roup experiences should be provided before individual 
evaluations are expected. 

I. Evaluatin,! Material In Light Of The Author's Purpose, Viewpoint, 

and Competency 

CfUide students in developing an inquiring attitude, by asking such 
questions as: 

i 

Who is the author? 

What are hivS competences, background and qualifications for writing 
about this tonic? 

Did the author use reliable information sources? 
Are the sources current or appropriate? 

Is his presentation slanted or are both sides presented? Has he 
made Implicafcions which arc different from the actual facts? 
Has the author exhibited bias or prejudice? 

Have students read articles about the same topic from several 
different sources and compare them. 

Have grouDvS make investigations of the backgrounds of the 
authors of two books on the same- subject. 

Connare information in two science books of different cony- 
rlglit dates concerning the same topic. 

II. %aluati.nf_: !Iaberial In Light Of The Reader's Purpose 

Have nunils skim articles to see if they contain needed information. 

Have nuoils sample a few pages of a librnry book bo see if it in-* 
toroGt^ t!ien or if it is worth readin^^. 

Have nuvi^- fin-l iuforMiatlon in many types of reference booksj 
enr/clopedia.^, alrrianaci;, ♦naps, charts, dictionaries, etc.) and, 
thnr.!, ngk them to decide which source (or combination of sources) 
in best for Uudr Droblem. 
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III. DlstiiiLnaishlnG 3etweon Fact And Opinion 

»l. Recognizing opinions and facts 

Call attention to phrases such as it is b elieved « it is said f 
someone c laims , and tlie author feels . These indicate an opinion. 

Display an advertisement and ask students to write several 
o]vLnions and several facts about each. Share their findings 
in oral discussion. 

Ask students to write a list of facts and a list of opinions. 
(Alaska is a state) — fact. (Alaska is a pretty state.) — 
ooinion. 

Have students look for data given by qualified persons in a 
particular field. These are accepted as facts. 

Have students find sentences based on statistics including 
dates and figures. These are facts. 

3. P.eco.wnizing propaganda tricks 

Information that is written, spoken or pictured for the purpose 
of changing a point of view or line of action is considert-u 
propoganda. 

Types include; 

Band-wagon (everybody is doing it) 

"Plain folks" (speaker or author poses as plain folk) - 

"Stacking the cards" (attention shifted from one thing 

to another) 

Sensationalism (use of material believed to arouse emotions) 

Transfer (tells about something we like or desire and, then 
tells about the product or idea) 

Glad names. (Sparkle, Twinkle, etc.) 

Had names (Skinny, Fatso, etc.) 

Testimonials (endorsed by some prominent person or group) 
Scapegoats (blames someone else) 
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Use of a cliche (a trite nhrase which has lost precise meaning) 
llmotionally loaded words (our flag, our country, mother) 

Ask students to search for examoles of types of nropageiida in 
news articles, radio and T, V. speeches, commerciala, and 
other available sources . 

Have nunils brin/? to class advertisements of pooular products. 
Analyze each advertisement in terms of attention-getting 
devices. Discuss the validity of claims for the products, 
then, ask students to make a choice and justify the choice. 

Call attention to the fact that propaganda may be used for 
constructive purposes. Suggest that nupils look for examples 
from T. v., magazines, newspapers and fliers. 

Compare an advertisement or flier for the purpose of influencing 
opinion in a constructive way. 

C. Recognizing bias and prejudice 

After selecting current news articles ask students to answer 
questions similar to the followingj 

Does the article reflect a cross section of thinking concerning 
the topic or is it slanted? 

Is the article readable and fair? 

Have studentvT select headlines from newspapers and magazines. 
Ask them to identify those that do not express opinion or 
contain bias. 

Select several "Letters to the Editor" and ask students to 
suggest illustrations of prejudice and bias or objective 
wi'itingfi . 

Comparing And Judging Different Points of View 

Share portions of two books , such as Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson 
and Rabbit by Herbert S. Zim. Guide the group in oral discussion 
concerning different points of view. 

Select navtnmr>er articles with different points of view about a 
tonic or incident. Call attention to nujuerous factors that could 
causfi the authors to view the topic differently. 
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Reading In The Con tervt Aregw 
I. Description 

The reading of mathematics, science and social studies materials 

presents an opportunity for the exercise of a variety of reading skills 

and techniques . These skills should be combined into a systematic 

approach to study type reading. If these study skills are to function 

realistically in tho future, there must be amnle opportunity for their 

use as a part of the class study of content material. A tyoical content 

aren lesson nlf.jlib take this formt 

Men Hral I'la^n for Co ntent Area Stucj^'' 

1 . Motivation— ?\tteinrt to create intert^st an'] to evoke b^'cVfrouiid 
iiiformatlori by relatinn the materia':, to experiences of ourAls. 

needed, eni,:)loy ni^jtures, drawings, audi o-visual aids, and 
disoiisf^ion. 

?. Voonbul ary--previov; trtrms probably luikno^m to rmnila, enpaasiviing 
meaninfj snd prnniinoift-tion, by olialkbo*ird. Tnclnu-^ any common words 
bo be xxH-yl with neuf toohnloal laeanintiSt 



3. pr^eviot,:— nr-r^/iew the material with the ;jroup by their silently read- 
tho he.'iiiiiGs> aubheadin /jn , summary, nnd nny graph!'/ aici.^. Ask 
tiliildr^jn to ^ujjLiost qaestions likely to be answon^d by roadingj 
write thoHL* on c.halkboaivi. If soleotion Includes en»i-of -sec tion 
qoostions, \vvro children previ.ow these. Discuna thu imolicfitiona of 
liio pro*'iow questions* 

li. ^'Jilent readinn--havG children read selection tsiking notes on the 
unswt^rs to pr*oview qu-.»otionp. .'Vivo help to pupils on voc^abulary or 
cc*occptn as roqunstcJ. 



^(jcon^o ooacho 'iri'l livt^l/M :?p-icb.e, Roadini^ in th^* GIo.pom w^iry r.chool, 
(JoiJton, Masnachusettr., 1969), 29U-9!:^* 
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Discussion— If material is relatively difficult for Rroun, or 
except ionaily lonp, ston rtindinf'^ to discu:;s nreview questions, 
one by one. Otherwiso, p^irmit children bo read entire selection 
and base the discussion on their notes. Use oral reading, as 
needed, to cite facts, to clarify disa^^reements , to show 
chronology, to add supporting information. 

Application--use one or two of the study skills leavned thus far 
by tho group to summarize ?nd reinforce retention, e.g. outlining 
part or all .of the material; making time line, chart or diagram; 
consulting other resource materials for verification of disputed 
or questionable points; planning a mural or individual illustrations 
of some of the events described; constructing a map of the area 
studied. When suggesting these reinforcing applications, 
structure your directions to punils to lead them to employ such 
skills as skimming, previewing, scanning, collating notes, writing 
summaries, etc., to insure further use of the study skills already 
learned. 

Skills In The Content Areas 
A. Skills basic to all content areas 
1 . Reading skills 

a. Word recognition 

( 1 ) Context 

(2) Structural analysis 

(3) °honics 

(U) Dictionary skills 

b. Word meaning 
-— c. Comprehension 

(1 ) .Main idea 

(2) Details 

(3) Relationships 
(U) Interpretations 
([;) Evaluations 

(6) Assimilation 
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2. Study skills 

At Survey skills 

(1 ) Set purposes 

(2) Determine aDcropriate techniques 

b. Interpret granhic materials 
(1) Pictures 

(?) Graphs 

(3) Charts 
(h) Maps 
(5) Tables 

c. Location skills 
Mathematics 

1 . Technical vocabulary 

a. Nomenclature (set, array) 

b. Fundamental processes (union, intersection, decomposition 
associative property, commutative property, etc.) 

c. Fractions (numerator, denominator) 

d. Units of measure (ounce, yard) 

e. Abbreviations (lb,, sq.) 

f. Practical measurement (capacity, space, volume) 

2. Specialized devices 

a. Natural numbers, integers, number line, abacus 

b. Alphabetical symbols ( O , ) 
0. Operational symbols (+, -, x, ^,v->) 

d. Formulas and enuations 

e. Tables, charts, and graphs 

f. Decimal system 

3. Comprehension and study skills 

ir/ 
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a. Discovering relationships 

b. Following directions for using a new process 

c. Obtaining, analyzing, and interpreting facts 

d. Organizing factual contents (nuanticative data) 

e. Recognizing .and understanding basic mathematical 
processes and nuantitative relationships) 

f. Drawing imolications (inferences) 

g. Making applications 'generalizations) 
U, Type. of reading required 

a. Rapid first reading (preview) for general understanding 

b. Slower second reading to identify details and relation- 
ships 

c. Final reading to check on accuracy of computation and 
reasonableness of answer 

Social studies 

1 . Technical vocabulary 

a. Key words soecific to the area studies (history, geog- 
raphy, government) 

b. Names of people, civilizations, places, and other proper 

names 

c. Gener.^1 terms with special meanings in social studies 

d. Abstract words-such as, liberty, justice, equality, 
democracy, etc. 

2. Snecialized devices and materials 

a. Diagrajtimatic materials— mans, graphs, charts, tables, 
pictures 

b. Reference materials-almanacs, atlases, encyclopedias, 
and yearbooks 

c. Current materials -newsoa per s and magazines, special 
news reviews, pamphlets, bulletins, travel folders, etc. 

d. Source materials-original letters, logs of activities, 
diaries, minutes, directions, ballots and maps 

3. Comprehension and study skills 
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a* Sensing the organization of the presentation (history 
nay be organized around movements > periods, trends, 
chronology I or tonics j georgraphy may be studied 
according to regions, physical features, economic 
factors, or by areas) 

b. Understanding concepts of distance in time, space and 
location 

0. Classifying geographical concepts according to basic 
needsi food, shelter, clothing, occupations, recreation, 
communication, transportation, esthetic anpreciation, 
government, education, and religion 

d. Grouping items to be learned into meaningful associations, 
cause-and-effect relationships 

e. Associating personalities with events instead of 
attempting to remember isolated facts 

f . Locating, summarizing, and comparing information from 
several sources 

g. Deducing generalizations ^om a series of observations 

h. Applying the generalization to new problems 

1. Using critical thinking for evaluating source materials, 
recognizing author's purposes, distinguishing opinion 
and fact, making inferences, forming Judgments, and 
detecting propaganda devices 

li. Type of reading required 

a. Previewing, skimming, scanning, and careful reading as 
determined by the reader's purpose and the nature and 
difficulty of the material 

b. Wide reading to gain several points of view 

c. Flexibility in rate of reading 
Science 

1 . Technical vocabulary 

a. Key words used In physics, chemistry, general science. 
And biology 

b. General terms with special meanings in science 

c. Specialized scientific words to describe the exact 
language of science 

2, Specialized devices and materials 
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a* Synbollo language 

b. Scientific abbreviations 

c . Scientific formulas and symbolic expressions 

d. Graphs, charts, tables, and diagrams 

e. Wide range of trade books, reference materials, lab- 
oratory eauipment, demonstrations, films, filmstrips, 
rocks, animals minerals, etc. 

3. Comprehension and study skills 

a. Understanding of the scientific method 

(1) Identify the problem 

(2) Search for the facts 

(3) Formulate hypotheses 

(U) Choose an hypothesis and test it 

(5) Bh'aluate the results, and, if necessary, reject 
the hypothesis and choose another for testing 
and evaluating 

b. Developing the scientific attitude of demanding proof 

c. Susoendlng Judgment until facts are conclusive 

d. Formulating generalizations based on sufficient evidence 

e. Appreciating the achievements of science by reading about 
the lives of scientists 

k» Tyipe of reading reouired 

a. Exact, detailed reading of most scientific matter 

b. Laboratory approach— experiment, observe, read and test 

c. Inductive-deductive method recommended for discovering 
facts and principles 

d. Speed of reading is slow to fit pattern of analytical 
(reflective) thinking 

E. Literature 

1 . Understand word meaning byi 

a. Context clues 
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b. Structural analysis 

c« Phonics 

d. Dictionary skills 

2. Understand and appreciate literature by: 

) , 

a. Getting the general significance through identifying] 
the stated or inferred main ideas in paragraphs, 
chapters, books, poetry, scenes from plays and other 
literary selections 

b. Seeing that details, inferred or stated, support, illus- 
trate and add color and life 

c . Recognizing the author** s puroose in writing, and evalu- 
ating the reliability and relevance of the context 

3. Adjust reading rate by 

a. Knowing the demands of a particular type of literature 

b. Realizing that rate denends on purpose and tjpe of 
selection 

III. Retention Skills 

Retention is a complex skill made up of many interrelated abilities. 
The following outline for retention of what is read was given in Betts' 
F oundations of Reading I nstruction < (See Bibliography) 

1 . Ability to relate facts secured from reading to experience . 

2. Ability to evaluate facia in terms of the purooses of the 
reading activity (problem to be solved). 

3. Ability to determine when rereading is necessary. 
k. Ability to select what to remember. 

$, Ability to synthesize ideas and to integrate them with the 
whole of previous experience. 

In discussing retention skills, it has been said that reading 
cannot be used as an aid to learning unless the mechanics of reading 
have been controlledj however, it Is stressed that the mechanics of 
reading can be overemphasized. In this, the reader may be so engrossed 
in how he is reading certain materials that he fails to retain what he 
has read. Another importcjit facet of retention is the ourpose the reader 
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ia given for reading. We should ^wa2S.£ive^a-0hi«l-<i~§^ 

a s election . We retain that in which we are most interested) therefore, if 

a child is not interested in reading about a subject, he should be highly 

motivat ed to do so. This aids in retention. Good motivation is a useful 

aid in retention. 

Skill J Retention 

Techniques 3 

Have group members take turns describing a character or animal 
from a story they have read. The others guess who it is. The 
one who guesses correctly gets to be it. A description of a 
place may be given. The others guess where it is. Insignifi- 
cant details should not be given. 

Have students "act o''+." words end others guess what word is 
being acted out. 

Work together to decide other ways in which an idea can be 
expressed. 

Let the group discuss together ideas gained from reading the 
selection . 

Have student read orally the answer to a specific nuestion. 

Ask student to re-state, in his own words, ideas gained from 
reading. 

IV. Dictionary Skills 

The essential skills involved in using- the dictionary as an aid 
to the nerception of words in reading fall into three categories 1 
A. Location skills 

1 . Locn.ting the correct entry word 

Knowledge of alohabetical-senuence 
3. Use of guide words 

k» Knowlutige that words appear according to the sequence of 
their letter importance 

5. Command of structural analysis is often necessary 
3. Pronunciation skills 

1 . Most dictionaries use special pronunciation alphabets 
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2« Th« pronunolatlon key helps the reader— (letter sound) 
3* Some skills Involved In deriving pronunciation 

a. Recognize given consonant phonemes and associate them 
with given symbols 

b. Recognize specific vowel phonemes and associate them 
with given symbols 

0. Use a pronunciation key to identify consonant and vowel 
sounds 

d. Hlend consonant and vowel sounds into pronounceable units 
or syllables 

e. Recognize the function of usual syllabic divisions 

f . Recognize the function of the accent mark 

g. Blend syllables into whole words 

h* Phonetic understandings are Drerequisites 
Heaning skills— deriving the meaning of the word 

1 . Importance of functional use of dictionary 

2. Establishing a functional basis for teaching. The major 
purpose for using a dictionary as an aid to word perception 
in reading is to determine its meaning in order to com- 
prehend the total context in which it occurs • , To accomplish 
this purpose the child must be able tot 

a. Comprehend the definitions of the meaning given in 
the dictionary 

b. Determine which definition esrplains the meaning the 
author had in mind when he used the word 

c. "Tune" this definition back into the context in which 
he encountered the unknown word 

3. Comprehension of explanations of word meanings 
h» Selection of appropriate meaning to fit context 

"Tuning" the defined meaning back into the context 
6. Substituting a definition for thr. unknown word 
7* Transposing the order of words 
8* Adanting to inflectional form 
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9. Complete paraphrasing 

Teachers at all levels must contribute to the development of permanently 
useful techniques in word perception. 

At the prim ary level we may help the child develop understanding and 
akilla that will enable him to attack, on his own, printed word symbols 
that stand for a\)oken words already known to him. 

At the ndddle g rade level we must help him extend and strengthen 
those understandings and skills. We must also help him develop efficient 
habits in the use of the dictionary. It is this last aid to word per- 
ception that enables the child to attack words that renresent ideas he 
has not used in his siaeaking -meaning vocabulary. 

Students should also learn that the dictionary is a good source of 
other information. Many dictionaries include maps, tables of measure, 
gazetteers, listing of colleges and universities, usage guides and common 
signs and symbols. 
Skill! Use of dictionary 
Techniques i 

Have students make a picture dictionary for each new social studies, 
science, or math activity. Entries can be oosted on the bulletin 
board— picture, word, and definition. After discussing them they 
. can be transferred to a booklet having a page or spread for each 
letter . 

Use flash cards, charts, and posters to teach syllabication, 
abbreviation, plurals, caoitalization, etc. 

Give students frequent experiences in arranging words in alohabetical 
order. The words can sometimes be selected from units of study. 

Preoare a list of sentences. Underline a word in each sentence. 
Have students write the definition for the underlined word, choosing 
the best definition depending on how the word is used in the 
sentence. 

Using the overhead projector, let a student write a word on the 
roll and have another student write a synonym or antonym opposite it. 
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Show filmstrips dealing vdth dictionary study and have students read 
and discuss each framei with the assistance and guidance of the 
teacher and/or librarian. 

Using the tape recorder, the teacher can read a story or poem to 
the class. A group can later listen to the tape and make a list 
of all unfamiliar words in the recording. They will, then, consult 
their dictionaries for meanings and spellings and report their 
findings to the whole class. 

Location skills— guide words- -appoint a leader. The leader finds 
a word in the dictionary and, then, turns backward or forward one 
page from that word.' He, then, gives the class his new page number. 
When the class has found this page, he announces the word he has 
selected. The w.uier is the one who first tells whether to turn 
backward or forward to find the word announced. 

Alphabetical senuence- -making lists of words in alphabetical order 
by first, second, third, or fourth letters. 

Meaning skills— die tion«iry quiz— two or more persons can take part. 
Select one person for the nuizzer. He must have a dictionary. He 
looks through the dictionary for a word he thinks the others will 
not know. He pronounces and spells the word, then, asks what it 
means. Each person tries to be first in giving the correct meaning 
of the word. The person does not have to give the exact words 
appearing in the dictionary definition. He has only to give an ex- 
planation, in his own words, that is reasonably correct and if the 
person gives the correct meaning, he takes over as quizzer. Before 
the nuiz starts, a person may make up a list of words that he 
believes to be hard. Daring the nuiz all those playing the game 
will learn many new words. 

V. Reference Skills And Use Of The Library Skills 

The library is basic to the school's reading program. The effect 
tfcre use of library resources renuires the combined efforts of the 
teacher and the librarian. The classroom teacher may present facts re- 
lated to the library orior to a visit to the library. The librarian 
may give explanations on how to use certain facilities in the library 
Reference skills include t 

1 . The parts and care of books 

2. The arrangement of library books 

3. The classification system used in the school library 
k* The Dewey Decimal System of numbering 

^. The teaching of note-taking 
6. The making of blbliogranhies 
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7. The development of research skills through the proper use 
of resource materials found in encjrclooedias , magazines, 
The Readers' Guide, the card catalog, atlases, newspapers, 
the World Almanac, etc. 

8. The use of audio -visual aids. 

Activities for reference of use of the library skills 

Using the Media Center , a publication of Library Services in The 
School District of Greenville County, has many suggestions for activi- 
ties to use in teaching these skills. Teachers should become familiar 
with these guidelines and refer to this publication as needs arise. 
Some sections to use are listed as follows i 

1. The parts and care of books, UainR thp Media Center, P. 38-UO 

2. The arrangement of library books. Using the Media Center, p. 88-89 

3. The classification system used in the school libJ*ary _ . ^ q-. 
U. The Dewey Decimal System of numbering, UsinR the Media Center, p. 90 

The teaching of taking notes, TT>»^np^ the Media Center, p. 7U-79 

6. The making of bibliographies, UslnR the Me(aa,Cfflter, p. 83-87 

7. The proper use of resource materials found in» UsinR the Media 
Center , encyclopedias, p. 60-62 

magazines and newspapers, p. 122-12U 
the Readers' Guide, p. 115-116 
the card catalog, n. 100-108 
atlases, etc., p. 119-121 

the World Almanac, p. 112-11u . „ ^ j. ii la 

8. The use of audio -visual aids. Using the Me dia Center, t). lU-'O 

VI. Flexibility And Fluency 

The term flexibility, as applied to reading, refers to the ability 
to read different materials at different rates . The child should learn 
to adjust his reading behavior to the material and to the objectives he 
has for reading it. Previewing, skimming and scanning are techniques 
which must be mastered for speeding the nrocess. Attention to flexi- 
bility results in greater comprehension, economy of time, and greater 
enjoyment of work-type reading. Fluency should receive Increased eia- 
phasls beginning in the middle grades. 

When the slow reader has overcome problems in word recognition and 
comprehension and has begun to eliminate other interfering habits, he is 
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ready for direct practice to speed up his reading. 

There are four main types of practice for Increasing rate of reading! 

A. Motivated reading in which the reader needs to be motivated to 
read an abundance of interestinf^ easy books . 

1 . In addition to the easy reading materials it may be ad- 
visable to give the child practice on reading easy phrases. 

2. Gradually, more difficult reading material and drill exer- 
cises can be used. 

B. Timed silent reading vdth comprehension checks, strengthen the 
motivation to keep the rate going up, provide a record of pro- 
gress, and the comprehension does not suffer in the process. 

C . Tac histoscopic training 

The tachistoscope is a device which allows presentation of visual 
material for brief periods of time. Visual training with this 
device has proven to give puislls help in fluency and comprehension 
under some conditions. 

D. Controlled reading 

' • The Controlled Re ader is a filmstrip projector with automatic 

drive allowing varying speeds. 
2 . The Metron-O-Scope reading material is printed on rolls so 
that one-third of a lino can be exposed at the time and at 
speed selected by the instructor. 
The methods which do not require special types of apparatus seem to 
give as good results as those which renulre elaborate equipment. 
Study Skills 

The term study skills is anplied to a variety of reading abilities which 
children must continue to master on progressively higher levels. These 
are truly developmental because no given skill is taught exolusively at a 
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given grade level. As an examnlei consider the skill in using a table 
of contents which is first taught systematically in grade one when the 
teacher calls attention to the list of stories found in a pre-orimer. 
With this one exnerience, no child will master this skill sufficiently 
to make effective use of the table of contents, index, and appendix at 
appropriate levels of usefulness to the child. 

Some children will leam study skills incidentally, but the im- 
Dortance of these skills suggests that they must b e interpreted as 
fundamental and must not be left to incidental learning . 

Good study habits are essential for progress in and out of school. 
The SQ3R plan for studying an assignment in a textbook is sometimes 
helpful to students at fourth grade level and above. (See Appendix, 
page 190). 
I* Location Skills 

The effective use of location skills has become essential with the 
present emphasis on enrichment and on finding books and materials which 
contain the desired information. If a child wishes to find material 
on a given topic, he must be able to appraise his problem, estimate the 
likely source, locate the source within his classroom or library, use 
the index and table of contents, and skim to locate the exact discussion 
of the topic. The following skills, abilities ^ attitudes, and information 
should be developed! 

1 . Knowledge of what information can be found in parts of books 

2. Ability to use nreviewing and scanning 

3. Ability to use table of contents 
U* Ability to find pages quickly 

Ability to use index effectively and quickly 

6. Ability to use a glossary 

7. Ability to use chanter headings 

8. Ability to use paragraph headings 
9- Ability to use an anpendix 

10. Ability to skim to locate needed information 
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1 1 . Ability to use cross references 

12. Ability to use the dictionary 

a. Spelling 

b. Pronunciation 

c . Meaning 

d. Abbreviations 
6f uuide words 

13. Ability to use an atlas, yearbook, almanac, and encyclopedia, etc. 
lii. Ability to use maps, charts, tables, diagrams, anvi other graphic 

reoresentations 

15. Ability to use keys and footnotes 

16. Ability to use and prepare a bibliography 

17. Ability to une the card cata3.os and other aids vdthin the library 
A. Use of maps 

Maos and fjlobes, like textbooks and other teaching materials 
should suit the needs, interests and abilities of the students at 
every stn^e of their develoment. 

To use a man effectively a child must be able to di'aw inferences 
from maoy and probes and learn to see geogra])hlcal relationships . 
He must know when a man will bost serve the gurpose for locating 
information. 

Pictures and picture reading nlay a vital r^art in the continued 
growth and develonmont of snap reading skills. 
Teachinj?: the nuoil to read maos includes i 

1 . 3tud,.rlng the title of the map 

2. i5tua.y-ing each symbol 

3. N'oting direction on the man 

U. Analyzing and applying the map scale 
Orienting a map 
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Skill: Sketch a mat) of your school and surrounding area. Designate a 
starting point as Start Here , 

Tephniquei The student should hold the map so that the streets on the 
map are running in the same direction as the street itself. 
After the map is oriented in this manner, describe, from the 
starting point, the way you would get to your house. 

Q, Finding in which encylopedia volume to look Tor a given topic. 
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Directions to c hildren : See how quickly you can find the right 
volume for each of the topics below. To the right of each 
topic, write the number of the volume in which you think the 
topic would be discussed. 

1 , soil 7 . navigation 

8. fish 

9. weather 

10. soar) 

1 1 . boats 



2 . England 

3. heart _ 

a. To rests 

5 . Oaivida 



6. gholls 



12. Daniel loone 
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C« Graphs 

Oranhs are simnle pictorial devices for expressing abstract ideas 
of the comparison of numbers in such a way that they become meaningful 
at a glance. 

Learning to read and interpret graphs, such as these listed, is 
very important. It is also important- to understand which graph should 
be used to illustrate a snecific idea. 

Dar graphs. 

Pictorial and geometric bar graphs 

Line graphs 

Circle or pie graohs 

To read graphs of one kind or another the student should 

1 . Read the title of the graph, which tells what the graph 
is about. 

2. Discover what is being compared, persons, places or things. 

3. Identify the scale of measure that has been used. What 
does each figure represent? 

k. Discover what conclusions can be drawn. 
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With thi3 hr .s;ranh iy a soL of quefitlony that checks the 
nuuil's aoilit;/ bo road it. 




1. Tho noriulat/i.on -'ow York Clt/ ig uboul 

a. a, 000, 000 

b. 7 3 COO, 000 
c;, "^00,000 

2. Thv: -^l.ty of Los An,^ele.:i \vr3 r;ior^» 'yo'^A^^ than i!u* city of 

a. tru'* 

3. The city of *Iev; 7ork is more than twice as large as 
tho cit/ of Chicaj^Oi 

. a. truo 

b. fal^^o 

II. Ori^ani'zatioii l;kill.s 

In the fii'st j^rade children are introduced to ^ unmari^iin^ in a 
natural way. In plannin.fj a trip, the important thing;3 to look for are 
discussed, and, then, the teaclier lists them. Kacii experience stoiy 
told or rr^rorderi is a sui njaar/ . Children decide what is important and 
arranf^e the events in pn)ner sequence, (see Apperidl:c, paj^e 192 ) 
The teacher's g-uidance is a must. Ghlldron need much practice in . 
senaratin;'^ tho essential from the non-essential. The teacher can guide 
discuss ion ;i so that children have many onnortunitios to e valuate ideas 
and to dor/' do which is the best way to state an idea. 
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Sometimes it is good practice to ask children to classify the names 
of birds, animals, toys, articles of clothing and furniture, and other 
items under the proper category. Eventually they will learn to classify 
ideas J for example, a story has been developed following a trip to the 
dairy. The teacher will print a group of sentences which describe 
activities and other observations which pertain to the dairy. She 
will insert several sentences which do not relate to the dairy. The 
children are, then, asked to select those sentences which actually relate 
to their experience and to set aside those sentences which are not 
relevant . 

At the same time, we establish the backpround for outlining and 
note -taking . Reading in which practice is gained in lo.catjng answers 
to questions, in selecting main ideas and in relating details to them 
helps lay the groundwork for outlining and note -taking. 

Formal outlining is often started in the intermediate grades. The 
material best suited is factual material in which ^.he thought stnrcture 
is easy to identify. The outlining of single paragraphs should come 
first. The main idea is identified by capital letters. T5ach idea is 
expressed in a condensed form.. Through the use of materials in which 
there are more complex patterns, with headings, subheadings and 
sub-subheadings, the children can be taught the usual sequence of sub- 
ordinations. (£3eG Appendix, pa^^es 192-1 9U) 
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Lesirninp; to sununarlge ^ has two main features . One is developing 
skill in finding main ±do^s_. Thfi other feature is learning how to state 
the essential thought of a sentence in one's own words as briefly as 
possible . 

Outlinin,?^ and suminarirAnn skills are put into use in making records 
of what,--t«'e read or in recordinp; lectures. Imnortant ooncents or ideas 
can be written in i'lcomnlote sentences and by usinj? anoropriate abbre- 
viations, (see Annendix, naj^e for complete nrocram of outlining 
ski lis ) 

Skill: Organisation 

Techniques: L*>oloctin.^ hits of information from several sources in order 
to solve a problem or ansv;er a question 

Cl.NSsifyin,'^, under appropriate headings, the steps required 
for a constructive activity 

Placing in chronological order several events from history 

Listing events which pertain to a i^articular occurrence in'' 
history 

Viniting the library and locating in several sources the in- 
fnrmation needed to sol-/e a nroblen or prove a point 

r.umrvirizing mragranhs in a single sentence and combining 
sentences to illustrate the organiaation of a chanter or 

se'^.cotion 

hthering facts ynd figures and r.aV.ing charts, graphs, or 
m.ipt^ which illustrate ideas learned in a unit 
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FART IV 
TESTING AMD EVALUATION 

Ph.llosor)>^y 

Tenting; and evaluation as continuous, on-goin^; processes are integral 
mrfcs of {.;ood teaching. They should be guides in evaluating the reading 
nrogress in the classroom and in the whole school. The results of evalu- 
ation suR.<T;est what may be done to aid children in developing readin<» 
Svills and reveal v/hat is being accomr)lished. No evaluation program is 
perfect, nor is evaluation a simple nrocess that can be reduced to one 
or two teoliniques . Good evaluation includes standardised tests (survey), 
informal tost.-^-, observin-, tVm punil, interviewing, consulti-v^ cumulative 
records, and t'?acb.er-r.?'.de t'^sts which measure Vv: pupil*?' strengths and 
weaknesyos afd indicate ar<^pr; that need further emphasis. One should 
kefp ill rAn-i t';^; nunlls' interests, a^ titudes, and capacitlGS. Since 
(vaduiij is a con-olicatf-i p;'oct^ss associated v/ith encMonal , social., 
phy?'lcal dev'^lopnc-nt and mental growth, no one testing instrument Is 
sufficient as a neasurin;j device. Tet<t secures ta!:e cn t.'.eaninc vrhen com- 
narcid. with many factors. 

7/'aV.-.atlon .'jhould not stop at any point in the program, but should be 
cari'ied on through all ins traction. This evaluation must be broad in 
S'jono, relatinj^ to all tho factors of reading arjhievement. It mast have 
eriou;;h depth to nro/ide a strong founn3.tion of information on whicti 
Instruction can be built. 
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It is imnortant for every school to have as the major objective the 
^ — 4ieveloT)ment of effective readers, who use reading skills and abilities 
effoctively on their levels and who enjoy reading make it a natural part 
of their lives. 
Purposes 

Evaluation should be done with a definite purpose in mind. Some 

purposes which nay fit tho needs of the classroom teacher are: 

1 • To estiroate the needs of children in terms of the various reading 
skills, 

2. To decide the nature of instruction in order to meet the goals of 

each punil in the content area of the curriculum. 
3* To te:t the effectiveness of instruction. 

To decide on the need for materials of instruction 
5« To assist the child's personal growth of interests, attitudes, and 

tasks in reading through immediate feedback. 

Description of Available Tests 
I. Standardized Tests 

A. Scott-Foresman's Initial Reading Survey Test is given at the 
beginning of the school year to provide teachers with a means 

of evaluating how extensively children have acquired the abilities 
and understanding that contribute to success in learning to read* 
Hand scored. 

B. Metropolitan Readiness Test is available to first grade teachers 
duslring to use the test. It is designed to jneasure the develop- 
ment of several skills and abilities of beginners that contribute 
to their readiness for first grade instruction. Requires 
approximately 60 minutes to give, and is given in three sections, 
in groups of no more than 15 children. Recommended to be used 
during first month of school. Hand scored. 

C« Stanford Achievement Test is administered to all fourth and sixth 
grade students in the fall of each year.-w- A portion of the test 
is concerned with the Language Arts area, testing on paragraph 
meaning, v/ord meaning, spelling, and language. In Title I 
schools paragraph meaning and arithmetic computation are given 
to fifth and seventh grade children in the fall. 

D. The Gates -Macfdntie Test is given in November to all second grade 
students, and in addition to all students in grades 1-3 in the 
Title I schools in May and November. Requires approximately 30 
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minutes to administer. Covers vocabulary and comprehension* 
Hand scored. 

E. St anford Diagn os tic T ests»^in Reading will be available for 
Itudents who are" below average on the survey tests. The 
diagnostic hand scorable tests identify the specific skill in 
which the child needs remedial work. The manual gives suggestions 
to the teacher for working to strengthen each of the skill areas. 

^(Requires several hours over a period of three days to 
administer) 

II. Informal Reading Inventory 

The informal reading inventory is a practical technique for the 

observation of a pupil's oral and silent reading achievement. Levels 

which may be determined through the inventory aret 

1 . The independent level is the level at which a pupil reads with 
at least 99 per cent accuracy in word recognition and with at 
least 90 per cent comprehension. Ihis level is used in 
selecting supplementary reading materials i library books i and 
trade books the pupil will read independently. 

2. As the inventory progresses} the punil reaches a level he can 
read with at least 95 per cent accuracy and at least 7$ per 
cent comprehension. This is the level at which he needs the 
teacher's help. This is the instructional level which deter- 
mines the grade level of the textbook he can read with teacher 
guidance. This level is used in assigning the pupil to a read- 
ing group for the development of his reading skills. 

3. When the reading material becomes too difficult i the pupil shows 
signs of frustration such as tensioni finger pointing i word-by- 
word reading! repetitions , squinting i wiggling i etc. He will 
comprehend less than $0 per cent. This is his frustration level 
which should be avoided in the selection of textbooks and 
supplementary reading materials for the pupil. 

k* After determining the above level i the teacher reads more difficult 
selections to the pupil to find whet ha? or not he can understand 
and discuss what he has heard at levels beyond his instructional 
level. The highest level at which he can comprehend 7$ per cent 
of the material read is his probable capacity level . It gives the 
teacher an index to the pupil's ability to gain and use information 
through listening. When this level is higher than his instructional 
level I the teacher assumes that his reading skills might be improved 
through further instructioni at lease to this level. Using the 
informal reading inventory in this way is a method of dett^rmining 
the amount of disparity vfhich might exist between a pupil's probable 
capacity level and his reading achievement. 

The informal reading inventory is made up of samples from books in a 
graded series, such as a basal reading series. These are presented to 
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the pupil I with questions prepared to test his comprehension of both 
silent and oral reading selection at each reading levels At least two 
samples are included for each reading level, pre-primer through seven. 
A sight word recognition test can be given first to estimate a starting 
point* For instance, if the child recogni7,es the words through grade 
four but misses one or more on the grade five- level, the teacher could 
start the inventory with the fourth grade selection, (see Appendix, 
pages ^)^-20?) 

An informal reading inventory may be made by a teacher using 
samnles from each grade level of a basal reader series not regularly 
used by her school. Queotions that test both oral and silent compre- 
hension must be given. Both factual and inference questions are used. 
Selections for the punil to read are put on cards or pasted in a note- 
book* The teacher's cony is double spaced for ease in noting errors, 
(see Appendix, pages ;?03 -21 14) 

Checklists for recording and analyzing errors in oral and silent 
reading must bo devised, (see Appendix, page 

Graded selections for an informal test may be found in two books 
entitled Graded Selections for Informal Readin g Diagnosis^ i.\.c1f;s 1-3, 
b;:- Nl?..; r,r.i*^h and Graded Sn locLiong; for In formal ji^^n^nji rj ia^^noi^is , 
.Iradon \7 Mil a 15. .'''mith, as listed in th^ TLolio/^ranhy. 
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Teacher 'a Rolo in Admlnls torini; 'Yosts 
I. Staiviardizod (O^^oun To^itinK) 

At A teachor'a role in adiainistoring a teat is to: 

1 . study th() accompanying test manual and the test itself and 
become thornu^^hly acquainted with it before adminlsterin;^. 

2. check on noodod materialrii such us extra nencllsi markers, 
stop watch, 

3. S'.Miofiule tost at time of day 3o as not to confiict with 
rocoss or lunch period. 

h. notify office of time of testing no as to avoid phono ca),.ls 
and visitors . 

5. arranf^o with another toachor (first ^rade testing) to take 
mrt of group whon testin^^ small {;;roun. 

6. mke certain of no interruptions by posting sign on door; 
Tr>TT?IG. 

7. maVe sure the student is seated comfortably • 

i^. exnlain and ^':i/e reasons for giving test to students and 
answer all questions before the tent is given. 

9. establish atmosphere conducive to goo*! work. 

10. make 3ure r^tudents follow directions carefully, and keen 
timin/; accurate. 

11. make notations of individual student's v/ork habits, such as 
lost time, emotional upset, tiring, oonying, or misunder- 
sta.ding of directions. 

1.2. k'^er) constant check on test performance* 

II • Informal Reading Invent. 'iry 

A. A teacher's role in adidnistering an informal test is to: 

1. be familiar with the snecific test, scoring procedures, and 
)iow to determine rea^ling level, 

2. ;-5^:lect a secluded area where examiner will not be disturbed, 
v.re^^are oonsbr*ucti ve work for other ounilr. 

I4. nrer«are a comfortable nhyyical setting. 

1^. estabMs!) rannort betwf^rii ':^xar.iiner and o'Uldt 
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6. motivate for reading. 

7. observe pupil's behavior and record. 

8. record child's errors during the oral reading. 

9. record symptoms of head movement (H. M.), lip movement 
(L. F.), finger nointing (F. P.), vocalization (V.) and 
subvocalization (S. V.) 

10. check comprehension. 

I nter pretstion of T ests 

I. Standardized Tests 

Manuals may include medians, --uartiles, percentiles, stanines, or 
charts for grade ^nd age norms for ease in interpreting test scores. 

Percentiles by grades are used to renort test results. They show 
a student's standing in a subject area in relation to that of others at 
his grade level. The percentile also shows tne student his present 
progress in that area as related to his previous standing on another 
form or level of that test. These are written on the nuoil's cumu- 
lative record and are more meaningful than raw scores. 

Gtanines are being used as a means of interpreting and reporting 
test results. The following report shows results of a standardized 
testing program by means of stanines. 



^Percentiles 

above 96 

89-96 

77-88 

60-76 

U0.60 

?.3-U0 

11-21 
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s tani nes 
9 
8 
7 
6 

$ 
U 

3 
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Interpreta tion 
outstandingly superior 
above average 
slightly above average 
high average 
average 
low average 
somewhat below average 
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, , , below avo'i'af.!*- 

U-1 ' 

, ^ cvi fUally bolow avert-u;© 

below U 

Int.el.l:lf:ot»v..a and achiev-nr.r^b «coreB are converted to .^taninas ac5 
«vn.wt. .bo-.-.. T.:ic!v:m>s aro nl.o able to .lr,torni-L t.e«ts mora ao.curatelv 
bv ^yom^vlr^>l r.;;mVt,- on Iwo rornr. of a Leist '^how t'-..; a.w^r.t of 
pr- :-rM.s.-T h <.i!'.ufler:.t lifir; ■•iad?^ wiih I'lstruoUoi.. 

Nan-. :vr-';. r... ti./: rvv.ra/.e ba.e.l ou sanvVln-s of m.any Cuctovs. If 
« t.3i ..or... af> 1... ;vrr. .-..oh. IW uoiv .ai.^ be. ba...i -noa .xt. icive 
3amn-l..:i. tt runt be ba.e.l ot. t!iouGa.a« which include a ,voh, .ecUxm. It 
I, iin.-H.t.TTE'thut, tb.o c.ru.« .ect.uu. .Uould rooro.entative froi-. 
ac.ro«3 f:.. oor.ntry, renro...nii,v^ cultural di f foro.cc-., diCfereni socio- 
eco'ioml'- bao;-.^r>^u:i.lJ ami ranee in intelligenoe. 

&fcabliBlu-'..nt of not-nw U a ^/ery important step in the standardi- 
sation of a teat. Teat score, cannot be interpreted without norms, 
becau.o an indl^ridual score can be uvaluated only by con^oarin^j it with 
scores of others. The norm is normal or average performance. Thus, if 
norv..al M.;.:ht /ear old children comolete twelve out of fifty oroblems 
.■.)rr.M:tl...' on a T.articular test, tlie eifiht year old noi-m on this test 
corvo.-.onds t. a raw score of 1?. The raw score is meaningless until 
ovalvnted it: Lorns of a suitable s..t of norms. Ilorms indicate the 
av-n,;.: n,.rformnnoo and the relative frequency of voryln^.; degrees of 
deviation above and below the average. Thus, it is also possible to 
e.aluato difforr^nt degrees of superiority and inferiority by use of 
novwi, 

IT. Informal '"estu 

tnforral an].ralsal instruments are useful in collecting data about 
nnnilr.. The,-: Informal technique^ of evaluation form the backbone of 
clnn.roo. teaching day by day. They help the teacher assist the pupils' 
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learning progress by Iden <lfylng what to teaoh, when to teach, and how 
to teach each child. 

The teacher should recognize the limitations of testn, and if h«r 
Judgment of a pupil's ability differs from his test rating, she should 
not necessarily believe that either her judgment or the test is at fault. 

The dual check of test ratings and teacher's Judgment is a better 
measure than either alone. Tests do not relieve a teacher from the 
responsibility of constantly blinking about and evaluating pupil's 
abilities. They simply sorve as a helpful means of reoheakii}^^ and 
pinpointing cases where discrepancies necessitate re -evaluation. 

Informal tests help the teacher understand individual differences, 
form a basis for grouping, and find children who need extended practice 
in certain areas. Data secured from informal tests help determine how 
well a nupil performs in some particular skill for which there is no 
standardized test. 
Applicati on of Tests 
I. Method Of Appraisal: 

A. Tests of vision 

B. Medical examinations 

C. standardized tests of capacity and reading achievement 

D. Informal tests and inventories at any grade level 

E. Observation 

F. Diagnosis through oral reading 
0. Interviews 

H. "sychological tests 

T. Dated anecdotal records 

J. Dated samples of pupils' work 
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II* Methods For Application Of Test Results: 

A« Determination of current status of the class as a whole 
Bt Comparisons with national norms 

C. Determination of current status of individuals 

D. Organization of classroom 

1 • Group instxnxction within a class 

a. Initial determination of groups 

b* Mobility of grouping 
?• Individual instruction 

a. Remedial instruction of the retarded reader 

b. Enriched instruction of the superior reader 

c. Individual guidance of all pupils 

d. Evaluation of progress toward goal attainment 

e. Ascertainment of need for further testing 

When using tests in grouping for more effectiveness | students may 
be grouped in various ways. The teacher's judgment about grouping with- 
in the class should be aided by an analysis of the subtests as well as 
total test scores. It is important to make sure that students who are 
extremely low in an important aspect of reading^ such as making in-> 
ferences, are scheduled for special help, even though they may be up 
to average in the test as a whole. It is necessary for a teacher to be 
constantly on guard against stigmatizing nupils who need help. 
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PART V 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Research indicates a crucial need for continued professional and 
educational growth of teachers in reading. Opportunity for growth 
can be provided through in-service programs. 

If the imcrovement of the total reading program in schools is to be 
successful, it is recommended that each school have an in-service 
committee, that the administrator be cognizant of the needs of his 
staff in improving reading instruction and that the staff be accorded 
his full cooperation and guidance in nlanning and carrying out the 
nrogram. To be of ultimate service such programs, according to 
Rossini and DeCarlo, should be TDrofessionally planned and related to 
the specific needs of the teachers concerned. 

To help achieve this on-the-job growth, this section of the guide 
has been prepared for use in planning and implementing in-service 
programs in reading. It suggests some ways of determining teacher needs 
and kinds of in-service orograms through which these needs can be met. 

The in-service nrogram should meet f^e immediate and long-range 
needs of the teachers and should effect change on the part of the 
participants in attitudes, ideas, techninues, innovations, and methods. 
Suggested avenues through which the desired changes may be sought are 
conferences, visitations, demonstrations planned on a grade level, 
interest grouns, and professional reading. 

In orgnnizi.ig. the in-service progr,gjn, attention ahould be focused 
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on the types of problems fnced as identified by individual schools* In- 
service days mny be uLmned whereby the faculty maizes an effort to im« 
prove the teaching of reading. 

Several schools may be confronted with similar reading problomSt 
In such instances, a committee comT)osed of renresentatives from each 
school concerned could nlan in-v«3ervice progrnms whereby intorosted 
groups would meot together to stud^y the problems. 

If reading problems nre extensive, then n district-wide program 
may be Diannedt 

To inspire maximum gro^rth for all teachers, in-service education 
should provide guidance for new and experienced tenchers. Many under- 
standings and technioues for successful teaching of reading can best be 
learned v/hilo teachers are on the job. 

New te-'^chors should become famili^^r vdth the philosophy of the school 
district, raise ^mcstions concerning the residing progrpjn, talk with 
persons roiioonsible for assisting nev; personnel and be made pware of 
opportunities for nc-uiring additional help during the term. } rogr,^ms 
for experienced teachers should be based upon the problems which teachers 
identify. 

I. 3tiggested In-wService Activities 

A. Observntions and demonstrations 

Toachors observe nctual classroom situations tf^ught by q 
consultant or clacsroom teacher at the beginning of the 
school year or daring the term. 

Opportunities are provided for new teachers and for others 
who express a specific need to visit classrooms in differ- 
ent buildings or systems in which teachers are competent 
in the area in which help is desired- 

B. Workshops 

Teachers with similar reading problems v;ork with consultants 
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and supervisors in iientif/lnR thoir needs and setting 
up nlnns of action to mov)t their individual! needs. 

Vic^ltntlons 

Visits to rlassrooms where eixperimentation and research are 
having "^n impnct on the educational i^roRram can prove 
expeclalLy :ielnful, 

D. Discussion (ii'ovldo 

Reading and shnrinr; nrofe^^sional materials help keep teachers 
informed of tho^ new idens in education. Grouos may include 
rixi entire faculty, f^rado level, or an interest groun. 

E. Readin^^'^ courses for credit 

College coursGvS ore offered during the term for credit. 

F. Exploring and learning to use new materials 

Teachers should [lave opportunities to browse through new 
materials, experiment vlth and learn to operate new teaching 
equipment. 

G. Educational television 

Educational television offerv's one of the major sources of in- 
service he^lo for tenchers. Mew materials and approaches are 
nresented through this means . 

H. ^bLishers* consultnnts 

lUblishers' consult.^»nts demonstrate procedures which enpble 
teachers to use texts and teaching aids more successfully. 

I . In-service for credit 

The School [district with the cooneration of the State Department 
of Kducntion offers in-ser'/lce activities which may be used to 
obtain credit tov^^rd certificate renev^^J . 
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II. Forms IJae.i In Determining Types Of In-Sov/ice Weeded 

A. Teaching tochniquea 

Plare a check in the block at the left to indicate the extent 
the following techniques are practiced in your program: 



1 . Always 



2 . Sometimes 



3 . Never 



1 2 3 



1 







T 

i 






» 




1 




i 1 
I 
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i 1 
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Reading difficulties are identified early by: 

a. Individual tests (standardized) 

b. Group tenta 

c. I. Q. tests 

d. Individual Reading Inventories 

e. Reading readiness tests 

f . Cumulative records 

g. Teacher made tests 

h. Other evaluative materials 



^ 2. The classroom is well -organized for effective teaching 

The pupils are grouped as early as possible during the 
first month of school. 

The pupils are grouped on distinctive levels for 
1 nut ruction. 

Materials are provided for all instructional levels. 

6. Grouning is flexible. 

7. The pupils read silently before orally. 

8. Adonuate time is given to teach: 

a. ComprehGnsion skills 

b. Paragraph comprehension 

c. Sentence comprehension 

d. Word comprehension 

e. .Selecting key words 
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f. Main ideas 

g. Inferences 

h. Word Attack skills 

i. Rate 

j. j. Locational skills 

I 

^ k. Directed reading 

1. Poetry (pupil and teacher) 

^ . m. Creative stories 

^ n. Creative art 

. 9* Evaluation and progress records are kept and placed 

1 in cumulative records. 

10. The parents are informed of the instructional 
reading level of the child. 

11 . Parents are informed as to ways they may help in 
the improvement of reading. 
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B. Teaching materials and equipment 
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^laoe a check in the block at the left of the appropriate number 
to indicate the extent to which your program reflects each of th»j 
following characteristics J 



1 . Almost always 

2. Most of the time 
3# wSometlmes 



1 2 3 


i4, 5 


6 








■ 






1 




1 








i 


i i 


_ -J 


1 


1 — 


; ! 

1 — 1 1 ' 


1 > 

1 ! 

! : 

. 1—4- 



4- 



1 — r 



■4— I- 



1 — i — ^-—r 



» A M~--t» ' ■ - \jf 



..^ U«. ^ .i*^ •j^. ■. 



i \ 



ii. Seldom or never 

5. Undecided 

6. Not desirable 



1 • Many materials and equipment are used. 

2. Children are instructed in basal on own 
reading level. 

3« Basal readers are used only at school 
ond for instructional purposes. 

ii. Supplementary materials are made avails 
able on free reading level to be 
enjoyed outside the instructional program. 

Informal and recreational supplementary 
materials are adequately supplied based on 
individual needs, • 

6. Enrichment materials are nrovided on 
the reading level of each child: 

a . SRA 

b. Readers* Digest 

c. Weekley Reader 

d. Film and film strips 

e . Library 

f. Book Center 

g. Bulletin Boards 

h. Charts 

i. Other toachermnde materials 
J . N^jWQpaper 
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C, Teacher oroparation and practices 
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Place a check in the block at the left of the appropriate number 
to indicate the extent to which yoiir prop.ram reflects each of the 
followin^^ charaotorLst: cs: 



1 . Mmoiit a"'w'iys 
2 . Moijt of the time 
3t :Jome times 



ii, vSeldom or never 

Undecided 
6. Not desirable 



1 2 



5 



1 • The teacher is thoroughly familiar with the 
basal text and teacher's guide 

2, The teacher knows the developmental 

sequence of skills and how to teach them. 

3* The teacher nlaces special emphasis on 
making; every reading experience pleasui\i- 
ble and profitable. 

k* The teacher defines clearly and precisely 
v;hat is to be done, 

^. The teacher prepares well in advance to 
assure success in communication. 

6. The teacher nlans unitG of work with 
grade level teachers. 

7. The teacher plans for creativity which is 
essential for individual classroom needs. 



8. The teacher strives to create within each 
individual a conscious nood for improve- 
ment . 



9. The teacher works continuou.^ly to develop 
a feelin^^; of security and worm oh in the 
classroom. 

10. Thii teacher evaluates the program in 
term3 of a continuous learning process 
on his part. 
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D. Kinds of in-service activities 

Choose any five and number them in the order which will be most 
helpful. 

1 . Observation and Demonstrations 

2. Workshops 
^ 3. Visitations 

_ U. Professional Reading and Discussion 

5- Reading Courses for Credit 
_ 6. Eicploring and Learning to Use New Materials and Equipment 
^ 7. Educational Television 
^ 8. Publishers' Consultants 
^ 9. Professional Organizations 
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E. Evaluation of teacher attitude toward in-service 

Ev'\luatQ your in-service program on each item listed by drawing 
a circte around the appropriate number on the five point rating 
scale. 

1 . Always U. Seldom 

2. Most of the time 5. Never 

3. Sonietimes 

1 . Topics selected met my needs 1 2 3 U 5 
and were of concern to me. 

2. Topics discussed were timely in 1 2 3 U 5 
the sense of being my most urgent 

neods. 

3. Practical ideas were discussed 1 2 3 U 5 
and suggestions for classroom 

aoplication were offered. 

U. The leadership rolo was shared T 2 3 U 5 

by teachers and administrators. 

The organizational plan was ^ 2 3 k S 

appropriate for the work that 
was to be accomplished. 

6. A variety of resources was made 1 2 3 U 5 
available for use in the program. 

7. Originality md creativity in 1 2 3 U 5 
tcaohin? reading were encouraged. 

6. Tho ovorall plan of the program was 1 ?. 3 k S 

dotimd clearly and was understood 
by t!i9 T);,rtlcipants. 

9. Conf^iilt^inbs who worked in the program 1 5? 3 li $ 
vfcr» avrnre of needs and made worth- 
wh 1 1 e contributions . 

10. Fupll p«?rformance in and enjoyment of 1 ii 3 U 5 
r f»eid"i.ng inproved as a result of the 

in"3:jrvl(jw program. 

1 1 , The level of instruction in the 1 3 1* 5 
CilasircjoOT iir.proved as a roault of 

l.he in-sarvloo program. 
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PART VI 
MATERIALS 
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I . Prof ossional 

Altick, Richard D. Preface to Critical Reading , New Yorkt Holt, 
Rlnahart, and Winston, Inc., I960. 

The author emphasizes the relationship between critical 
reading and effective writing. There are many examples and 
nxQrcises to develop inductive and deductive reasoning, 
sentence building, and paragraph development. 

Austin, Mary C, Coleman Morrison et al.. The First R> The Harvard 
Report on Reading in the Elementary School, New Yorki 
Hio'inillan and Co., I9S3T 

The contents of this book Is based on an extensive national 
survey of reading instruction. The reports present an over- 
view of current views and practices. Forty-five specific 
recoiiunendations for strengthening Instnictlons are given. 

Barb<», Waltor B. Educa tors Guide to Personalized Reading Instruc- 
tion, Englov;ood Cliffs, New Jersey 1 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961 . 

This book presents a personalized reading program but can 
bo UBoful to tho classroom teacher in determining reading 
Te/nls of p:plls, in selecting reading material for children, 
dnU ir using skills fjheck list. For a personalized reading 
prcr^rain, the book tells how to organize a classroom, collect 
iMjiterialj, keeis records, plan activities, and evaluate. Ad- 
van ti».*o£3 and disadvantages are .described. 

Bot'-.R, r<ni^)tt A. Faundatlons of Reading Instruction , New Yorkt 
Amarioan i3;3o:< Company , "^1957 . 

Tl-ils book deals with the major problems of the classroom 
teachar: how to Identify Individual needs and how to 
y>crrriin for them, The range of individual differences, 
re&ri'.t roadinesfl, semantics, systematic sequences in the 
read in;; pro<3eai3» and how to discover reading levels are 
topics cliscussed. 

^■'oomf^ loonird and Clarcnoe L. Barnhart. LeVs, Read, Detroit 1 
• 17a;/n«i fi-i/A*© University Press, 1961. 

Th9 a'lthorr] offer a method of teaching reading showing a 
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relationshin between the nrinted words and the sounds for 
which the letters are signs. They oresent established 
natterns of letters and sounds regardless of meaning. This 
is a linguistic anproach. 

3ond, Guy L. and Tinker, Miles A. Reading M-fficulties i Their 
Diagnosi s and Correctio n . Second Kdition, ¥ew Yorki Aopleton- 
Century-C'rofts, 19^. 

This book is intended as a text for graduate courses in 
remedial reading. Causes of reading disabilities are 
analyzed, remedial procedures sui^gested, and materials 
evaluated. 

Bond, Guy L. and Eva Bond Wagner. Teachin g the Child to Read * 
New York! The Macmillan Company, 1966. 

The authors emnhasize the use of the basal reader- The 
teacher's importance is revealed through a discussion of 
how she initiates instruction, uses diversified methods 
of instruction, fosters growth, encourages the use of 
reading, and recognizes instructional needs. 

Brogan, Peggy and Lorene K. Fox. Helping Children Read. New York! 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961. 

A practical apnroach to indi\'idualized reading. The focus 
throughout the book is on practical help for teachers facing 
the nroblem of challenging and meeting the needs of 
individual children, whose interests, abilities, and ways 
of learning vary widely. 

Carillo, Lawrence W. Informal Reading Roadliieaa Experiences . San 
Francisco: Chandler ^Mblishing Co., 19^1^ 

The book's main pumose is to nrovide teachers with informal 
readiness experiences in sequence and in sufficient variety 
to heln each nunil achieve reading readiness. 

Chall, Jeanne. Learning to Read t The Great Debate . New York i 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 

Dr. Chall presents vsignificant facts from a three-year re- 
search study in a discussion of how to begin reading in- 
struction, when to begin, what instructional materials to 
use, and how to organize for instruction. Comparisons are 
made between different approaches in beginning reading and 
various basal programs are analyzed. 

Cleary, Florence Damon. Blueprints for Better Reading . Bronx, N. Y.t 
H. W. Wilson Co., ^9^7. 

School programs for promoting skill and interest in reading 
are presented. There are three chapters concerning the 
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technique and materials for teaching "understanding and 
values'^ through books. 



Cordts, Anna D. Phonics for the Reading Teacher . New York: Holt| 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc-, 1965* 

The author provides the teacher with a background in the 
science of phonetics as a foundation for reading instruction* 
There is a discussion of sound-to-letter and letter-to- 
sound relationships of vowels and consonants, and of the 
function of phonics in identifying words in reading. 

Dawson, Mildred A. and Henry A. Bamman. Fundamentals of Basic 
Reading Instruction . New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1963t 

This book has as its purpose to present specific and 
practical suggestions for teaching reading. Readiness at 
each level of the curriculum, skills development in the 
basal program and subject areas, and effective ways for 
meeting individual differences are presented. 

DeBoer, John J. and Martha Dallmann. The Teaching of Reading . New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, ^9blu 

A detailed discussion of activities for developing reading 
abilities follows an explanation of conditions necessary 
for reading growth. 

Dechant, Emerald V. Diagnosis and Remediation of Reading 

Disability . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: ""Prent ice -Hall, 1970. 

This handbook covers every type of reading disability with 
recommendations for effective methods for dealing with 
specific reading problems. 

Dechant, Emerald V. Improving the Teaching of Reading. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 196li. 

The author discusses the nature of the reading process, the 
nature of the learner, how to develop readi.ness for reading, 
steps in the reading process, and how the skills are 
advanced. 

Durkln, Delores. Phonics and the Teaching of Reading . New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 196^". 

The author encourages the development of readiness for 
phonics through a knowledge of the names of letters, *bl\tty 
In auditory and visual discrimination, speaking and listeii- 
ing vocabularies, and the ability to recognize some who 
words in their written form. 

Durrell, Donald D. Improving Reading Instruction . New York: 
Haroourt, Brace, and World, Inc#, l 956 

erIc ^ ^5 



A practical handbook In which emphasis is placed on a good 
developmental program. It discusses the reading -readiness 
program, analyzing reading needs, grouping, oral reading, 
silent reading, word analysis, word skills, study skills, 
and the uses of reading. 

Femald, Grace M. Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects. 
New York* McGraw-Hall Book Co., Inc. 19U3. 

A report of psychological experiments in which the main 
object was the development of skills in basic school 
subjects. Laboratory findings were applied to general 
school conditions. This book is a description of 
Dr. Femald 's methods in working with pupils who are word 
blind but seem to have no organic defect. There is also 
an account of her methods in teaching aritlunetic and 
spelling . 

Fries, Charles C. Linguistics and Reading . New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1963. 

A scholar explores the relationship between linguistic re- 
search and reading instruction. Chapter Two gives an 
overview of developments in linguistics from 1820 to I960. 

Gray, William S. On Their Own in Reading . Chicago: Scott- 
Poresman and Co., 19U^. 

The book makes suggestions for steps to use in giving a 
pupil independence in attacking new words. 

Gans, Roma. Common Sense in Teaching Reading. New York: Bobbs- 
Mcrrill Co., 1963. 

This is a general and practical book on teaching reading, 
from the influence of the home up to the high school years, 
but concentrating on beginning and developmental reading 
in elementary school. Illustrative cases are included. 

Harris, Albert J. Effective Teaching of Reading . New York: David 
McKay Co., Inc., 1962. 

This book contains an up-to-date, concise explanation of the 
elementflry reading program. There are chapters on child 
development, the goals of a modern reading program, im- 
portant features of a readiness program, and steps in skill 
development in primary, middle, and upper grades. 

Harris, Albert J. (editor) Casebook on Reading Disability . New 
York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1970. 

A collection of sixteen case reports by well-known specialists , 
Thorough discussions of diagnosis, remedial treatment, 
evaluation and follow-up information of each problem is 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



given. The book is recorrunerided as good personal reading 
for professional people interested in reading disabilities • 

Harris, Albert J. How tr; Incroaj>e Kead:uig Ability ^ Fifth Edition, 
York J David McKay Co • » TnT^ 1970. 

The author deals with the following topics: factors in- 
fluencing readiness, the teaching of beginning reading, 
individualized and f;roup reading, the causes of reading 
disability, how to develop word recognition skills, and 
how to foster reacUng interests and tastes. 

Hay, Julie and Charles E. Wiago. Reading With Phonics , New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1^60. 

Reading With Phonic s presents a clear, direct, and effective ' 
method for helping children to recognize words. The author 
feels that a systematic development of a knowledge of phonics 
is the best key to reading the majority of words in the 
English language. Auditory, visual, and kinesthetic are the 
methods for introdticing phonetic elements. 

Heilman, Arthur. Phonics in Proper I'erspective . Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., ^96h^ 

The book*s purpose is to provide both the experienced and 
the prospective teacher with materials to lead to a better 
understanding of the purpose and limitations of phonics 
instruction, and steps in phonics analysis. 

Heilman, Arthur. Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading . 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1968i 

The author discusses ways to relate linguistics to language 
arts education. Presented are new and expanded approaches 
to beginning reading, problems and solutions in individualiz- 
ed instruction. Eleven principles are given for testing 
any method or techniques in teaching reading. 

Herr, Selma. Learning Activit ie s for Reading . Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Publishing Company, I96I. 

The book^s purpose is to provide suggestions for developing 
purposeful activities in reading;. These activities may be 
for the entire class, small groups, or the individual child. 

Herrick, Virgil E. and Marcella Nerboirig. Using E xperience Charts 
With Children. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill I^blishing 
Co., I96U. 

A variety of practical ways to help children write and 
prepare meaningful experience charts. Its purpose is to 
give children greater confidence for writing, and to show 
the importance these charts play in the elementary school 
program. 
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Hester, Kathleen B. Teaching Every Child to Read . New Yorkt 
Harper fit Rowe, I96I4. 

This book discusses factors affecting children's growth 
in reading, child growth and development, development of 
fundamental reading skills, and characteristics of an 
effective reading program. 

Hildreth, Gertrude. Teaching Reading. New York: Holt, Rine hart & 
Winston, 1958. 

The author presents the reading process with reading inter- 
preted as a form of communication and as a part of a 
linguistic experience. The reading process, changing 
methods, techniques for instruction in the beginning stages, 
the primary, intermediate, and upper grades are discussed. 

Kottmeyer, William. Teacher's Guide for Remedial Reading . New York: 
Webster Division, McGraw-Hall Book Company, 19^9^ 

Practical suggestions for diagnosing and remediating reading 
difficulties. Appropriate for corrective reading by the 
classroom teacher as well as for the reading specialist work- 
ing outside the classroom. 

Lefevre, Carl A. Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 196i4. 

This is a basic introduction to structural linguistics and 
some of the application needed for effective teaching of the 
skills of literacy at all levels. The author stresses the 
fact that young Deople must be taught how to read meaning- 
bearing patterns as wholes. 

Lee, Doris M. and R. V. Allen. Learning to Read Through Experience . 
New York: Appleton -Century-Crofts, 19^3. 

The authors describe a plan for developing reading ability 
as an integral part of developing all communication skills. 
Meaning and understanding must have their bases in the ex- 
perience of the individual. As each child builds his own 
reading material, he develops an adequate background of 
GXDerience. 

McCullough, Constance, Ruth Strang, and A. Traxler. Improvement of 
Reading . McGraw-Hill Co., 1961. 

This is a most conci«« mifvey of study-skills literature 
to 1961 . The authors consider a broad range of topics} in- 
clude a forty four item bibliography. 

McKee, P^iul nnd William K. Durr. Reading A Vro^rm of Instruction 
£21 BrBSPl'l'uI §2il22l.' Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 19b6. 
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The author gives a detailed description of a carefully 
built reading program for elementaiy schools. He discusses 
problems which the young pupil encounters in reading, how to 
unlock words, how to develop critical reading, and the use 
of children's literature. 

Miel, Alice (Ed.) In dividualizing Reading Practices. New York t 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 

This monograph discusses the meaning of individualizing 
reading and the problems encountered. There is emphasis 
on the various practices used in individualizing the 
reading program. 

Money, John. Reading Disability . Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 
1962 



This gives the progress and research dealing with dyslexia. 

Monroe, Marion and Bemice Rogers. Foundations for Reading . Chicago! 
Scott-Foresman & Co., 19611. 

The book covers the pre-reading period, providos guid|ftnce 
from the time the beginner enters school until he is reacty 
for printed materials. It helps clarify the relationship 
between child development and learning to read. 

Roswell, Florence and Gladys Natchez. Reading Disability . New Tork: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1961^. 

Drawing on their experiences as eAicators and psychologists, 
the authors examine the complex causes of reading disability 
and suggest practical methods of treatment. Their basic 
concerns are: (1) that along with the procedures the reading 
problem needs close attention; (2) that the pupil become 
increasingly aware of how he can use his strengths con- 
structively in remedial work. 

Russell, David H. Children Learn to Read. Second Edition. Boston: 
Oinn and Company, 1961. 

There is a good overview of the total reading program. The 
author gives history, research, and knowledge of childhood 
as the foundation on which reading is built. This second 
edition gives emphasis to phonics in word recognition and 
to the process of critical reading. 

Jfejasell, David H. and Elizabeth F. Rusaell, Listening Aids Through 
the Grades . New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 



There are one hundred ninety activities suggested for the 
teacher's use in developing auditory skills at kindergarten, 
primary, and intermediate levels. 
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Russell, David H. and Etta E. Karp. Reading Aids Through the Grades. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. 

This book contains three hundred developmental reading 
activities to reinforce pupils' reading. 

Schell, Leo M. and Paul C. Burns (Ed.) Remedial Reading an Anthology 
of Sources . Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968. 

This anthology includes source materials from leading reading 
specialists. Articles deal with reading disabilities, 
Identifleatlon, diagnosis, prognosis, principles of 
instruction, instructional procedures, readers with emotional 
problems, instructional materials, and organizing and 
administering a remedial reading program. 

Scott, Louise Binder and J. J. Thompson. Phonics . New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1962. 

The organization of this book follows the tranditional 
patterns for the development of the language-communication 
skills, with chapters on "Phonics in Listening Activities," 
"Phonics in Speaking Activities," "Phonics in Reading 
Activities," and "Phonics in Writing Activities." 

Sister Mary Caroline. Breaking the Sound Barrier . New York: The 
Macmillan Co., I960. 

The author describes the techniques she has used in the 
teaching of reading. This method of analysis has the pupil 
to survey a word, think about it, and report about it. There 
are four parts: the consonants, the vowels, the techniques 
of dealing with vowels, and application of the techniques. 

Smith, Henry P. and Emerald V. Dechant. Psychology in Teaching 
Reading . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.t Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

This book contains a brief summary of opinion and research 
on bibliography and a classified list of Juvenile books that 
may have therapuetic values. 

Smith, Nila Banton. American Reading Instruction . Newark, Delaware: 
IRA, 1965. 

A history of successive movements in American reading 
instruction with emphasis on recent developments. Teachers 
and consultants may find help in analyzing, techniques and 
materials. It may be useful to committees preparing 
courses of study. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Graded Selections for Informal Reading 
Diagnosis . New York: New York University Press, 19637 

The book's purpose is to help teachers make a functional 
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inventory of each pupil's instructional reading level and 
of skills in comprehension, interpretation and word 
recognition. The book includes reproduced selections (in- 
cluding pictures) from pre -primer to third grade... from 
the "Learning to Read" series of readers. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Reading Instruction for Today's Children . 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice -Hall, Inc., 1963. 

The author presents many aspects of current reading theory 
and research in approaches to reading, steps in skill 
development, how to develop interest and taste in reading 
literature . 

Spache, George D. & Evelyn B. Spache. R eading in the ELementary 
School, Second Edition. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1969. 

The author analyzes leading theories, notes their 
advantages and limitations, and, then, points out a specific 
combined approach. 

Spache, George D. Toward Better Reading . Champaign, Illinois: 
Garrai'd Publishing Co., 1963. 

This book can serve as a single source book summarizing 
the most important findings of research. All major 
problems of reading are presented. The pros and cons of 
major issues are discussed and theories are evaluated. 

Strang, Ruth and Dorothy Kendall Bracken. Making Better Readers . 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Oopipany, 19^7. 

This book describes the development of reading and the major 
methods of teaching' reading in the elementary schools. The 
five periods of reading development, word recognition and 
word meaning development, and how to read in the content 
field are well presented. 

Strang, Ruth, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Traxler. The 
I mprovement of Reading . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
T9ST7 

The authors give a comprehensive view of the reading problem. 
They present specific details of groups and individual 
instruction, discuss the complexity of the reading process . 
and the specific skills needed for maturity in reading . 

Thompson, Lloyd A. Rgadlftt Dlaabtlity . Springfield, Ill.t 
Charles 3. Thomas 1 I960. 

The author reviews the history of our understanding of 
developmental dyslexia and the concepts regarding its causes* 
Thero are suggestions for recognizing those persons with 
reading disability and recommendations for remedying the 
handicap. 

itil 
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Tinker, Miles A. and Constance McOullough. Teaching Elementary 
Reading . New York: Appleton -Century-Crofts, 1962. 

The purpose of this book is to improve understanding and to 
suggest better methods and practices in teaching reading 
in a balanced and sequential program in the elementary 
sciiool. 

Umans, Shelley. New Trends in Reading Instruction . New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963. 

This book presents some of the newer instructional approaches 
to reading. There are chapters on how to plan a school- 
wide program, instructional practices in the subject 
disciplines and the use of programmed materials. 

Veatch, Jeannette. Individualizing Your Reading Program . New York s 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I describes and 
supports an individualized reading program in which pupils 
choose what they read, grouping is short and for specific 
purposes, and sharing periods are provided. Part II is a 
collection of examples of individualized reading in 
action. 

Whipple, Gertrude and Millard H. Black (comp.) Reading for Children 
Without— Our Disadvantaged Youth . Newark, Delaware: Inter- 
national Reading Association, 1966. 

This Is a compilation of better practices currently used. 
It would be of value to schools wishing to make program 
ad;justments for the culturally disadvantaged. 

Zintz, Miles V. Corrective Reading . Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1966. 

The purpose of this book Is to initiate the teacher into 
specific practices required in corrective reading. It 
deals with these subjects: reading problems in the class- 
room. Informal tests the classroom teacher can use, 
scheduling, standardized tests and helps for the language- 
handicapped child. 

Zintz, Miles V. The Reading Process . Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1970. 

The primary purpose of this book is to help the classroom 
teacher to be a diagnostic teacher of reading every day. 
Various approaches to good diagnostic testing and teaching 
are discussed. 

Instructional 

American Book Company. Johnson, Kress, McNeil et alt The Read 
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System (eaoh book available with or without nvjnerlcal grade 
designation) 

First Step (Before Reading l) 
Second Step (Before Reading 2) 
Third Step (Before Reading 3) 
And So You Go I (Level A) 
Be On The Go! (Level B) 
Can You? (Level C) 
Days and Ways (Level D) 
Each and All (Level E) 

GRADE TWO 

Far and Away (Level F) 
Gold and Silver (Level G) 

GRADE THREE 

High and Wide (Level H) 
Ideas and Images (Level I) 

GRADE FOUR 

Joys and Journeys (Level j) 

GRADE FIVE 

Kings and Things (Level K) 

GRADE SIX 
Launchings and Landings (Level L) 

The Read Series is a nongraded all new basic reading program 
from Levels Before Reading through Level L. This is a new approach 
in which the language the child uses is th« language he meets in 
his early readers. New words which are grouped according to 
linguistic, phonic and structural elements enable the child to make 
generalizations which can be applied in decoding, Skill Pages are 
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provided to help develop vocabulary skills and comprehension skills. 
The pupil encounters materials that range from simple realistic pre- 
primer stories to the works of great literary masters. 

In addition to Teacher's Guides, there are achievement-placement 
tests, word recognition card kits, phonics kits, comprehension kits and 
skill books. 

Qinn and Company. Clymer et alj Reading 360 

Consultant in Creativity— Dr. E. Paul Torrance 
Consultant in Linguistics— Dr. Roger W. Shuy 

Primary (1—10) 

Level 1 t Learning About Sounds and Letters 
(Kit of manipulative materials) 

Level 2: My Sound and Word Book 

(Consumable write-in softbound text) 

Level 3: A Duck is a Duck (softbound) 

Level U: Helicopters and Qingerbroad (softbound) 

Level 5» May I Come In? 

Level 6: Seven Is Magic 

Level 7 J The I'og Next Door and Other Stories 
Level 8: How It Is Nowadays 
Level 9 1 With Skies and Wings 
Level 10: All Sorts of Things 

Middle School Program 
Level 1 1 J The Sun That Warms 

* 

Level 12: On The Edge 
Level .13: To Turn A Stone 

In addition to Teacher's Editions, thwe are Level Teats for Levels 
1-13, skills handbooks, reading progress charts, and basic card sets. 

In this new reading program there are three main objectivesi de- 
coding, creativity, and literature. To meet these objectives, the 
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authors have developed nine vertloal skill strands: decoding > vooab- 
ulary, comprohensioiii creative developmenti literary understanding and 
appreciation, language, stvly skills, sensitivity to social-moral values, 
and acquisition of knowledge and information. The series is designed to 
enable the child to develop early independence in r3ading. It has a 
linguistically sound word analysis program and reading selection of high 
quality and variety. The program is equally appropriate for use in 
either ungraded or the corventional graded school. Levels 11-13 main- 
tain and expand the vertical skills strands of the primary levels with 
emphasis on structural analysis, word moaning, derivations, usage, 
syntax, and vocabulary development. These three levels also promote 
literary excellence by providing the student with a wide selection of 
reading selections writter by some of America's best known authors. 

Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich. Early et alt The Bookmark Reading Pre gram 

(1S60-1968) 

Readiness 

Look, Listen, and Learn 

Grade 1 

Sun Up (Pre -primer 1 ) 
A Hdppy Morning (Pre-primer 2) 
A Magic Afternoon (Pre-primer 3) 
Sun and Shadow (Primer) 
Together We Oo (First Reader) 

Grade 2 

A World of Surprises (2-1 Reader) 
Going Places, Seeing Peonle (2-2 Reader) 

Grade 3 

Widening Circles (3-1 Reader) 
Ring Around the World (3-2 Reader) 

Grade h 

Goals in P.oading (Skills Reader) 
iJuch Majesty (Literature Reader) 

Grade ^ 

Reading to Learn (Skills Reader) 
Wider Than the Sky (Literature Reader) 

J 65 
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Orade 6 

Reading Power (Skills Reader) 
First Splendor (Literature Reader) 

This series contains three major components t Primary Readers j Skills 
Readers J and Literature Readers. Basic Skills are developed in the 
Primary Readers. Decoding and reading-study skills are developed 
sequentially. The program branches in two directions for the middle 
grader. Intensive skills lesrons are contirmed in the Skills Readers 
through materials from informational books and textbooks. The Literature 
Readers help to develop literary appreciation. As aids to the program 
in addition to Teacher's Guides, there are duplicating masters, vocab- 
ulary boxes, word service boxes, test booklets, and workbooks. 

Houghton Mifflin C'>mpany. IXirr et alt The Houghton Mifflin Readers 
t. vis 1— (Pre Reading through Orade Sl30l97O 
i' irlal Consultants Paul McKee 

lie Adviser t Jack E. Kittell 

Levels 1 and 2 (Pre Reading) 
Getting A Head Start 
Getting Ready to Read 

Level J (Pre-primors) 
3A "Tigers 
3B— Lions 
30— Dinosaurs 

Level k (Primer) 
Rainbows 

Level 5 (First Reader) 
Signposts 

Levels 6 and 7 (Orade 2) 

(6) Secrets (first half of Orade 2) 

(7) Rawarda (second half of Orade 2) 

Levels 8 and 9 (Grade 3) 

(8) Panorama (first half of Orade 3) 

(9) Fiesta (second half of Orade 3) 

Level- 10 (Grade b) 

Level 11 (Grac:.3 5) 
Images 

l()b 
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Level 12 (Grade 6) 
Galaxies 

The Houghton Mifflin Readers have combined contemporary content 
with a classroom-proved instructional program. Based on recent 
linguistic research, instruction in contracted forms, inflectional end- 
ings, Intonational understanding and other linguistic elements help to 
make clear the connections between speech and print. There are four 
major behavioral objectives! Decoding Skills, Comprehension Skills, 
Reference and Study Skills, and Literary Appreciation Skills. The 12 
levels in the series extend from Pre Reading through Grade Six. The 
Drogram includes correlated workbooks and tests. For supporting materials 
in addition to Teacher's Guides there are story boards, letter form 
boards, records, nicture cards plastic objectsx animated key cards, 
word cards, film strios and games. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. Robinson, ct al: Scott Foresman Reading Systems 

Level Grade 



SF Reading 


Systems 




I 




SF neadiiif* 


Syf3 terns, 


Teacher's Read-Aloud Library 


I 




SF Reading: 


Systems , 


Pre-nriiaer 1 


II 




SF Reading 


Systoms, 


Pro -primer 2 


II 




3F Readinf^ 


.Systems , 


Pre-nrimer 3 


II 




3F Reading 


Syt) turns, 


Teacher's Read-Aloud Library 


II 




SF Rpfidirif^ 


Systems, 


Primer 


III 




SF Rcadin;; 


Sysiums, 


Teacher's Read-Aloud Librar-y 


III 




SF Readin^j 


Systems, 


nook 1 


IV 




3F R^jading 


Systems, 
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SF Reading 
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VT 
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IX-X 
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In the Scott Foresman Reading Systems, each level is organized 
around a cluster of related skills, The program provides a transition 
from spoken language to written language. In the primary program there 
are twelve levels. TDach level is organized around a cluster or related 
skills rather than a unit of related content, Teacher's Read-Aloud 
Libraries are essential in developing language arts skills in Levels 
I-VI. The program focuses on helping children develop the compre- 
hension strategies needed in reading for many purposes in different 
kinds of content, including critical reading and study skills. Various 
core components are available to assist teachers in meeting the personal 
needs of children. 
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READING PROGRAMS 
CORRECTIVE 

Within the Classroom 

Corrective teaching Is an Integral part of the Instruotion In every 

olassroom. As teachers Incorporate principles and procedure? of 

effective diagnosis and corrective work into their dally classroom 

teachingi the distinction between classroom teaching and corrective 

teaching will diminish. 

I. Diagnosis Of Reading Disability 

A. Describe the reading performance in terms of vocabularyi word 
recognition I comprehension i and related abilities. 

1 . Observation (refer to Some Specific Observations to Check 
in Appendix, page 171) 

2 . Records 

3. Teacher-made tests 
i4. Informal inventories 

5. Formal group survey tests 

' B. Consider behavior i other than reading performancei which could 
be affecting reading progress. 

1 . Attitude and Interests 

2. Physical limitations 

3« Personal ad,iustment characteristics 

C. Analyze activities related to the process of reading in order 
to determine instructional level and to discover the specific 
defj.oienoy. 

II. Identification Of Appropriate Method For Corrective Procedure 

A. Mau Tor ayotematio approach 

B. Follow established principles of learning 
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C. Provide for learning preferences of children 



D. Use broad range of techniques 

Presented here are samples of corrective techniques useful in 
teaching some of the specific skills. 

1 . Auditory skills 

a. Matching rhyming words. On the left side of the page^ 
display pictures of objects which exemplify the sound 
being taught j on the right side, display pictures of 
rhyming words. The children are to draw a line to the 
rhyming object. 

b. Identifying consonant sounds. Each child receives a 
work sheet depicting a playground scene. Most of the 
numerous objects displayed in the picture start with 
the initial consonant sounds already studied. With a 
red pencil, all the objects beginning with are 
marked. With a blue pencil, all the objects beginning 
with are marked. Only two or thipee sounds should 
be tested at once; the picture can be used again to 
test other sounds. 

c. Identifying vowel sounds. The children are to return 
to their readers to skim for words that fit into the 
categories given by the teacher. The categories for 
sorting are determined by the vowel sounds the teacher 
wants to stress. Examples: the long sound of , 
the short sound of . the controlled sound of 



d. Recognizing syllable length. Give a list of mixed words 
containing one, two, and three-syllable words. The 
children are to unscramble the words and put them into 
three columns according to the number of syllables per 
word. They are to label the columns one, two and three 
syllable words. 

2. Developing special discrimination— sequence. 

Display three objects before the children and demonstrate the 
naming of the first, next, and last object. Using any three 
objects, have them locate the sequence from left to right. 
The same technique can be used in teaching top-to-bottom 
sequence. 

3. Motor skills— developing coordination. 

Some developmental activities to enhance coordination are 
cutting, painting, pasting, tracing, finger games, coloring, 
model making, bead stringing, and block building. 

h* Sight vocabulary— developing sight vocabulary. 
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In a game played like DingO| words are written in 
columns and rows. The children cover the words pro- 
nounced by the teacher; the first child to completely 
cover a column or row is the winner. This involves 
procedures that generally include discussion. 

$. Structural analysis— recognizing affixes. • 

After reviewing rules about plurals, present the 
children with a list of representative nouns. The 
child i^to write the root word next to the given plural, 
then texi^in his own words the rula governing that root 
word and its plural. 

6. Context clues^-rusing context clues. 

Present a short story of one paragraph with some words 
omitted. The children are to read each sentence and 
complete it with their own words or those from a given 
list. 



7. Syllabication generalizations—using syllabication 
generalizations . 

After several syllabication generalizations have been 
studied or reviewed, present a list of words for the 
child to divide. Have him letter the divided word with 
the correct rule governing its division. 

8. Comprehension 

a. Matching definition and word symbols 

Prepare a work sheet of words and definitions which 
the children can match. The choice of words and 
definitions depends on the level of the group. 

b. Seeing literal and interpretive meaning 
Prepare questions to be presented to the student 
before he begins reading. These questions should 
provoke thought while reading. Some sample 
Questions which enhance interpretation are **What 

did he mean by ?"j "Do you think that 

this should have haDpened?"j "What makes this a 

good example of (jome literary style)} 

"Compare these two characters?" "Which character 
displayed the Piost courage?"; and so on. 

c. Following directions 

Present a work sheet listing directions which vary 
according to topics studied in each subject of the 
past week. The directions are to be completed but 
done in fun. Some examples are: Write the page 
number that tolls where ants get their food (Science) 
Trace a picture of an ant* (Science) Copy the 
definition of a verb. (Engli5!h) Give an example of 
a verb used in a sentence. (English) Copy three 
now words used this woek. (Spelling) Draw a 
Pilgrim boy or girl. (Social Studies) 
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d. Rate— using little or no regression 

Using a cover card, the child is to read from 
left to right across a page. As he reads, he 
blocks out what has been read, 

e. Rate— adjusting to purpose 

Questions involving material found in the index, 
table of contents, and chapter headings make good 
material for scanning exercises. 

9, Oral reading skills —enunciating cori^ctly 

Bring attention to endings like: ing, d, and t. 
Practice words on flash cards could be used for help. 

Outside the Classroom (Specialized ) 

The purpose of the Corrective Reading Program is to provide additional 
instruction beyond the developm«^ntal program to boys and girls in the • 
elementary schools who are not achieving in reading in accordance with 
their reading potential. 

Corrective reading is specific instruction for pupils whose reading 
difficulty is not dae to serious causative factors but who give in- 
dications of being able to improve in reading if given additional 
concentrated help with reading skills. 

The specialized instruction is given to pupils by corrective reading 
teachers outside the regular classroom either individually or in small 
groups. Corrective instruction does not take the place of regular class- 
room instruction but complements it. It is very important to the child 
that remediation efforts of the corrective reading teacher closely 
correlate with those of the classroom teacher, 
I, Organisation Of Corrective Reading Program 

A, Criteria for selection of pupils 

1 , Pupils, with a disability in reading, are selected from all 
grades of the elementary schools, exc],uding the first grade, 
for specialized reading instruction. 

2 . A pupil is screened initially on the basis of teacher obser- 
va'iion and cumulative records* 
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3. A pupil is selected for corrective instruction if he has 
average ability (I. Q. scores of 90 and above) and is 
achieving from six months to two years below grade level . 

k* A pupil is selected for the specialized instruction whose 
reading disability is neither due to any deep-seated 
emotional or psychological problem nor to a severe physical 
or organic deficiency. 

A pupil is selected who shows an indication of being able to 
profit from individual or small group instruction. 

B. Diagnosis of reading difficulties 

1 . Purpose of diagnosis 

a. To detennine a child's unique reading needs 

b. To give direction to planning the instructional program 
for each child 

2. Diagnostic techniques 

a . Referral 

(1 ) Personal data 

(2) Environmental, social, emotional, physical, 
intellectual and educational background data 

(3) Classroom teacher's observation of problem and 
evaluation of child's performance 

b. Testing program 

(1) Intelligence test 

(a) To determine reading level expectancy (number 
of years in school x I. Q.) plus 1 .0 reading 
level expectancy 

(b) To determine the amount of retardation between 
the pupil's instructional level and levql of 
expectancy 

(2) Standard survey test 

(a) To measure progress (pretest and post-test) 

(b) To determine existence of , reading disability 

(3) Word recognition test 

(a) To test sight vocabulary 
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(.b) To test ability to use word analysis skills 
ik) Informal Reading Inventory 

(a) To determine reading levels— indenendent, 
instructional, frustration, and listening 

(b) To determine comprehension abilities 

(5) Dolch basic sight vocabulary 

(6) Phonics inventory 

(7) Wepman auditory discrimination 

(8) Various tests of visual discrimination 

(9) Auditory acuity 

(10) Visual acuity 

(11) Referral to Special Services for psychological test- 
ing and/or soeech and hearing testing (if necessary) 

Basic princi'-iles underlying corrective reading instruction 

1. Corrective instruction must be organissed instruction. All 
rtlans must be lexible, however, and instruction must be 
re-directed as a child's needs change. 

2. The nrogram must be olanned so that each child will begin 
at the level at which he can have immediate success. 

3. The success must be real and the child must be acutely aware 
that he has been successful. 

k. At all times the child must be made to feel that he is 
worthy of respect. 

5. All corrective teaching must be highly individualized. 

6. Through cooperative planning the child must be able to under- 
stand the purpose of instruction. All reading activities 
must be meaningful to the learner. 

7. A large variety of materials on the child's instructional 
level should be used. However, what the teacher does with 
the materials is more significant than which materials are 
used. 

8. No one method fits all children Methods of instruction 
should be selected which are in harmony with the best mode 
of learning for a given child. 

9. A carefully designed follow-up program is necessary. A 
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corrective program requires an Interaction between the reading 
specialist I the classroom teacher i parents^ and school 
officials. 

D. Evaluation of reading achievements 

1 • Measurement of gain made batween comparable tests given 

before (pretest) and after (post-test) a corrective program. 

2. Measurem'ent of gain between the pre and post-test expressed 
as a percentage of the initial score. 

Results of the reading programs are frequently evaluated by 
means of test scores ^ lat significant progress may be made in 
areas that cannot be measiired by tests. '*The measurable is 
not necessarily the significant and the significant is not 
necessarily measurable . " 

(Dechant) 

Professional Responsibilities Of Personnel Involved In Corrective 
i^rogram 

A. Th corrective teacher 
Functions! 

1 . Confers with principal and teachers involved to explain the 
objectives of the corrective program and to clarify the 
criteria for the selection of pupils. 

2. Arranges with the teachers a schedule for diagnostic testing 
of pupils. 

3. Studies cumulative folders and referrals of pupils. 

U. Describes and interprets the diagnostic findings tQ the 
principal and teacher. 

Ip. Plnns a corrective program for each pupil based on the 
individual's strengths and weaknesses in reading. 

6. Groups pupils for corrective classes according to needs 
rather than by actual grade placement. 

7# Arranges with the principal a workable schedule of classes. 

8. Establishes rapport with teachers and pupils. 

9# Provides materials for each pupil and keep-s teachers in- 
formed about materials used. 

10 • Arranges with principal for conferences with teachers. In- 
formix conferences may be held at any time convenient to 
both reading teacher and classroom teacher. 
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11. Keeps teacher informed of the progress of each pupil. 

12. Writes a final reading evaluation for each child to be 
placed in his cumulative folder. 

The principal 

Functions I 

1 . Provides a suitable and comfortable place for corrective 
classes. 

2. Provides necessary equipment, including suitable desks or 
tables for pupils, a chalkboard, and a storage cabinet 
for corrective materials. 

3. Provides the initial screening list with birthdates of each 
child. 

U, Makes available (to corrective teacher) cumulative folders 
of pupils. 

5. Informs classroom teachers of their responsibilities re- 
garding attendance, punctuality, follow-\ip activities, and 
support of thp program. 

6. Provides time for formal conferences between reading teachers 
and classroom teachers at conclusion of coirective program 
in school. 

7. Keeps informed of the progress of pupils thrcugh observation 
and confereixes. 

6. Assists in interpreting the program to teacher.i, librarians, 
parents, pupils, and any other personnel invol\ed. 

The classroom teacher 
Functions : 

1 . Confers with reading teacher as to diagnostic findings and 
corrective program planned for each pupil. 

2. Plans follow-up activities in classroom to complement the 
program which the corrective teacher has plannod for the 
individual child, using materials at appropriate instruction - 
al level . 

3. Oonters often with reading teacher as to progress being made 
by each pupil , 

ii. FhcDlalns purpose of corrective program to participating 

pUTrU:5 . 

^ • iniaVi'.^: ?^ I'hl corrective pr ogr am as a privilege rjBtther than 
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a punis hment s 

6. Avoids conflicts between pupil's particular interest and 
activities and the corrective reading class, if possible. 

7. Encourages wide reading and assists pupils with book 
selection. 

8* Schedules a conference with reading teacher (with approval 
of principal) at conclusion of corrective program in school* 

9. Continues corrective procedures within the classroom after 
child has been dismissed from corrective class. 

The librarian 

Functions; 

1 . Obtains information as to independent reading levels of pupils 
in corrective classes. 

2. Works with corroctive teachers in the selection and screening 
of fnaterials for individual oupils. 

3. Ouides the individual nupll in selection of materials ^or 
independent reading. 
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TITLE I i;."\DING PROGRAMS 

Elementary and Kiddie School s Compensator y Reading Centers 

The Coianensatory Reading '^'rogram is designed to give intensive 
individualized instruction in basic reading skills. The urogram does 
not replace regular classroom instruction but is a supplement for teach- 
ing snecific riVills to children who are not achieving in reading in 
..accordance with their reading potential. 

In addition * • ■ jecific help in reading, groUT> meetings are held 
with the student-, ;r the purpo5^ ^of ^b«ilicitr.g« posit i^^ .atti^^ at)out 
themselve;^, othor pooplo and reading. 

Machines, tapes, filnntrip^ books and a variety of other material are 
located in each center. After diagnostic testing, prescription sheets 
are made for each student. No child works on nomotliing he already knows, 
but is permitlcKl to spend as much t'v, \ as is necessary to master a 
specific skill. 

Reading infjtmcbion is given to otudents by a certified refidlng 
teacher. Thin teacher has the assistance of a paraorofessional • The 
classroo'^i teacher and the reading teacher work co-operatively to meet 
the needs of .^tuients. 

T . Organii^ation Of Title I Comnensatory Reading Programs 
A. Criteria for selection of pupils 

^ • Kl-^'t^ni^Miry C^^^nensatory Reading. PudIIs v;ho are at least . 
C'r.c gv'di}^ Lovul below tbpi.r grade placement in reading, as 
toTtPd by^ the Calirornia heading bor^t, aro ^5ol^icied from 
il;ir«<, I'ourbli, and fifth grade in designated Title 1 schools. 

2. Middle ^'icliool Oonpennatory Hea'.Jing* '^inils who are at least 
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\Mo Krade levels below their grade placement in reading, as 
tostod by the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, are selected 
from sixth and seventh grade in designated Title I schools. 

3. !\ipils who have been tested by Special Sei'vices and have a 
70 I. or below will not be included in compensatory 
reading. 

B. Diagnosis of reading difficulties 

1 . IMnils enrolled in compensatory reading,' are given criterion 
reference diagnostic tests to determine deficiencies in 
basic skills. 

2. The Slosson I. Q. and Gray Oral R.'^ading Tests are used at 
the middle school level when further testing is needed. 

C. Basic orinciples of Title I reading programs 

1 . Titlo I prof^rams are designed for educationally deprived 
students . 

2. Title I orograms are compensatoxy in nature. 'They do not 
duplicate other programs offered to non-Title I children. 

3* The compensatory reading program is conducted in a separ- 
ate room designated as the reading center. Children are 
brought to thir: room from their regular classroom and 
instructed by a reading teacher and paraprofessional. 

D. Evaluation 

1 . In the elementary schools the California Reading Test is 
used as a pre and post-test to determine gain or loss. 

In the middle schools the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
is used as a pre and post-test to determine gain or loss. 

3. Only those oupils enrolled for the full term of program 
ODoration are included in test results. 

Alpha One Program 

Alpha One is a decoding, multi-sensory^ beginning reading and language 
arts program. Al.)ha One is used as a supplement to the basal program. 

The California Reading Test is administered to all second and third 
grade students in designated Title I schools. Those scoring below grade 
level are placed In the program. Those students placed in the Alpha 
rrpfitram are given a phonics invopt^q^ty c^etertninrt {5neqi|^J|.c c^pf^c^epc^es 
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In phonic skills. 

The Alpha Program is conducted by the regular classroom teacher with 
the help of a paraprof essional . 
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A TEACHER'S CHECKLIST FOR A DIRECTED READING ACTIVITY* 



1 . ORIENTATION 

^Do the pupils locate the story in the tftble of contents? 

D o I use a variety of aids— slides, cnarts, pictures, etc.? 

\ ^Do I discuss teacher-pupil experiences portinent to the subject? 

Have r checked the experience background of my group? 

Have I brought out the new words in oral discussion? 

^Are all the "new" concepts clarified? 

lias interest been stimulated for reading the selection? 

Have oupils helped to establish specific purposes for reading 

the selection? 

2. GUIDED SILENT READING 

__Is the first reading silent rather than oral? 

Am I observant of symptoms of reading difficulty? 

^Do the pupils Identify difficult words? 

D o I offer "on the spot" help to pupils with word recognition 

problems? 

^Do I record the word recognition difficulties to i^e in later 

word drills? 

Is there a set purpose for reading each section of the lesson? 

D o I check comprehension after the pupils have read silently? 
^Do I use a variety of question types my comprehension 

checks: 

^factual ^inferential vocabulary 

o xneriential 

i 

3. DEVELOPING WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS AND COMPREHENSION 

Am I meeting the needs of the individual in my follow-^p 

activities? 

Do the needs as identified in step 2 serve as a basis for 

review and reteaching? 

D o I uce a variety of aids to word recognition— including 

phonics? 

D o I guide children in tho a; lication of their phonetic skills 
in attacking unknown words? 

D o pupils use glossaries am iotionaries where appropriate? 
k* REREADING— Silent or Oral 

Do I motivate the rereading by setting new purposes? • 



*It is assumed that the pupils are reading in basal readers at their 
instructiona l lovel. 
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la the rereading smooth? 

D o we reread to increase enjoyment, improve comprehension, 
entertain others, facilitate rhythm and expression, find 
specific information? 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

Do I provide opportunities for pupils to follow their individual 



interests? 

Am I developing good study habits among my pupils? 
J^re we making proper use of audio visual aids, drama, writing 
"activities, excursions, group activities, charts, extended 

reading? 

Do I review and reteach skills? 
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Some Spec ific Observations to Che ck 

Language abilities (vocabulary) t meager t rich » 

accurate t incorrect . « 

Sentence structure: incomplete sentences > simple sentences 
complex sentences* 

Imagination: creative > bizarre . * 



Organization! recounted events in proper sequence « well 

organized > disjointed . 

Sense of humor: enjoyment of humor * makes others laugh * 

Method of word attack: sounds out words « tries to analyse 

structure t uses context clues » 

Word recognition problems: skips words , reverses letters, words, 

phrases , substitutes words « guesses wildly . 

Phrasing: reads word by word i reads in phrases or other thought 

units , loses place easily , reads clearly and with 

expression . 

Comprehension: recognizes basic vocabulary at sight , shows an 

understanding of material read t see relationships and 

sequences of ideas , can discuss what he has read , shows 

originality in interpretation ♦ 

Approach to books: leafs through many books , chooses quickly. 

looks first at chapter titles and/or table of contents » pic- 
tures , printed pages } tends to choose small books 



largo books , a particular author or series » is rather 

uniform in choices , chooses a variety of, books t chooses 

books at his own age level of interest , below « 

above j takes books home often » seldom , never ; 

reads them through , can discuss what he has read , ' returns 

books on time , undamaged } asks for books he does not find 

on shelves . 

Attitudes: eager to participate , interested » indifferent 

t withdrawn . 

Creativity: inventive , shows imagination , is intellectually 

curious , shows maturity of interests 
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ORAL READING CHECKLIST 



Fluency 

Poor phrasing or word-by-word 
Speech difficulties 
Monotone, lacking inflection 
Pitch: too high or too low 
Volume: too loud or too soft 
Loses place, skips lines, uses finger 
Ignores punctuation 

• ^OTti Attack 

Skips over unknown words 
Meeds frequent prompting 
Substitutes by guessing from context 
Substitutes irrelevant words 
Spells or sounds letter by letter 
Blends poorly 

Mistakes mainly on small words 
Fumbles, repeats frequently 

Po sture 

Book, too close, too far 
Moves head 
Cocks head or book 
Snuints or frowns 
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OUR OBJECTIVES FOR IMPROVING ORAL READING 



1 . Was the selected material interesting? 

Did the child know which parts he was to read? 
3. Was he well prepared? 
U. Did he read loudly enough for all to hear? 

Did he read as though he were talking? 
.6. Did he keep sufficient eye contact with his audience? 

7. Ditl he read at an appropriate rate? 

8. Did he use pauses well? 

.9, Did he use his voice well to let the listeners know 
was happening?^ 

10. Did he face his audience in a relaxed, comfortable 

position? 
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APPRAISAL OF TEACHER ABILITY AS AN ORAL READER 
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Many children have no one else who reads to them regularlyj the 
teacher is their only oral reader. Consequently, she will want to appraise 
her ability as an oral reader by asking herself: 

1 . Do I read aloud to my class every day? 

2. How good are my voice, pronunciation, posture, articulation, pitch, 
emphasis, and expression? Do I want them imitated as they now 
are? 

3. How .can I become a better oral reader realizing as I do, that the 
children will imitate me? 

U. Do the children express pleasure when I read to them? 

5. Do they like what I choose to read? 

6. Am I using the time to introduce them to many kinds of selections? 
to many authors? 

7. Am I relating the reading to current interests of the group and 
also using it as a means of introducing some new interests? 

8. Am I using it to develop appreciation of poetry, old and new? 

9. Am I making the fullest use of the available time, even the 
little left-over bits throughout the day? 

10. Am I reading just my old childhood favorites or am I providing 
my pupils with a balanced literary diet: classic and modernj 
realistic and fanciful j trutn and fiction; adventure and humor j 
P00+'*""" 'ind prose? 
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B£ST COW WWIABI^ 
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A LIST OF SUGGESTED READ-ALOUD TITLES 
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Grades 1 and 2 



Aesop Fablos 

A rbuthnot An thology of Children's Literature 

Dennett, Rainey, The Secret Hiding Place « 

Mike Mulligan and Mary Ann, his steam shovel, work to dig the cellar 
for the Town Hall in a single day. After completing the work, Mary Ann 
cannot get out of the cellar, 

Faito, Louise, The Hapny Lion * 

Amusing story of a lion who escapes from a Fi^^.nch zoo and discovers 
that people who befriended him behind bars now run. He is lead back by 
the zoo keeper's £;on. Also, The Happy Lion Roars i The Happy Lion in 
Africa, and Th e T hree Happy Lions , 

FischeT, V^ans, The B irthday > 

The animals surprise their mistress. Old Lizzotte, with a wonderful 
birthday celebration. 

Flack, Marjorie, Wait for William . 

William goes to watch a circus parade but becomes part of the parade 
while riding on an eleohant. 

Freeman, Don, Mop To£, 

Not until he was mistaken for a mop did the hero of the story want 
to get a haircut. 

Fritz, Jean, How to Read a Rabbj. u > 

After mciny attempts, the little boy gets to borrow a rabbit from the 
animal lendinr; library. 

Gag, Wanda, Snippy and Snappy . 

Ti^o little field mici5. explore a house. 

Gramatky, Hardie, Lij^tle Toot. 

The stoiy of hiow a nlayboy tugboat matures rapidly in a storm and 
comes to the r^^scue of a larger boat. 

Le Seig, I Wish That I Had Duck Feet . 
About a litole boy and his wishes. 

Mother Goor je 

McCloskoy, Robert, Blueberries for Sal . 

LiUle Sal and her mother go blueberry picking in Maine and meet a 
litt 0 boar and his mother. Mothers and children get mixed up in the 
excitement over blueberries. 

McCloskoy, Robert, One Morning in Maine . 

ToIlvO of a clay in^the life of a little girl who loses her first tooth. 
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Mac Qregor, Ellen, Theodo re Ti rtle. 

The story of a humorous, iiareless turtle who misplaces everything 
he puts his hands i.n. 

Newberry, Clare, April ' s Kittens. 

Tells of the problems faced by a child in making decisions concerning 
the choice of an old or a new pet. 

Newberry, Clare, Marshmellow . 

The story of an unusual relationship developed between two pets. 

Potter, Beatrix, The Taie of Fe wer R abbit . 

Tells of the mistakes made by a rabbit who felt he knew best. 

Suess, Dr. 

Ary Dr. Suess. book for fanciful tales and imaginative illustrations. 

Saver, Julia L., Mike's !{ouse . 

Robert read the story about Mike Mulligan so many times that he call- 
ed the library Hike ^ a house. This leads to a jaisuuderstanciing when 
Robert gets lost, 

Tresselt, Alvin, Mi, " Mr. Robin . 

Mr. Itobin helps a little boy discover hidden signs of Spring. 

Udry, Janice May, A Tree Is_ Nice . 

This book tells why it is nice to have a tree. 

Will and Nicolas, Th e Little Tiny Rooster , 

Although ha is very small, the little rooster pi*pves to be very 
important. 

Willlam3, Gwenoiva, Timi d Timothy , 

The storr of how a little kitten learned to be brave. 

Ward, Linda, Thg BiR ftest Dear . 

Sinco all the barns in the valley had a bearskin on it, Johnny set 
out to get one for his barn. When ho met a bear cub, instead of 
shooting, Johnny brought the bear home. The bear grew and grew, 
forcing Johnny to find a solution to this problem. 

Warner, Gertn.de, The Boxcar Children . 

. The advonturos of ft>ur orphan children who are finally reunited with 
their grandfather. 

Grades 3 and h 

And'31-son ♦ Hans Ghrirjiian . 

Faiv/ t'\lr:i, r.re enjoyed by most children. 

Atwater . RicharH and iricpnce, Mr*^ Popper' s Penguins . 

Mr. Popper, x housa painter, likes to read books about Po''ir explor- 
ntxonz and ovori wrot«j letters to explorers. Admiral Drake sends a 
penquin to Mr. foppor. When othor penguins arrive, the Poppers have 

qui to a r,/oblei(i to aolvo. 
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Bishop, Ann, Riddle Raddle , Fiddle Faddle . 

A collection of logical, yet funny, riddles old and new, that test 
the wits of all who read or hear them. 

Brooks, Walter R., Freddy Goes to Florida . 

The hero is a pig who assumes the role of advisor to his barnyard 
cronies. He writes songs on their way to spend the winter in Florida. 
Mystery and adventure abound in this and all the other Freddy books. 

Butterworth, Oliver, Enormous Egg^. 

Mate Twitchell found an enormous egg in his henhouse. A dinosaur 
finally hatched from the egg. When the dinosaur grew too large to keep, 
he was sent to a museum in Washington. 

Cleary, Beverley, Henry Muggins. 

Henry feels that nothing ever hanpens to him. When a stray dog joins 
Jiis^life, all kinds of things happen. 

Estes, Eleanor, Ginger Pye . 

This is one of series o£ stories about the Pye family. The boys 
earn the money to buy a dog. Ginger. Then, a mysterious stranger enters 
the children's lives. Whun Ginger disappears, the children feel the 
stranger must have something to do with it. 

^E^es, Eleanor, The Hundred Dresses . 

V/anda, a little Polish girl who always wears the same faded blue 
"dress, is ildiculed by the other children. Wanda tells everyone that she 
has hundreds of dresses. A very moving suory. 

Estes, Eleanor, The Moffats . 

The lively adventures of the four Moffats and their mother, featuring 
Janey who stands on her head to get a new prospective on the world. Con- 
tinued in the Middle Moffat and Rufus M. 

Gates, Doris, The Cat and r4rs. Gary . 

A hifjhly entertaining story in which realistic and fanciful elements 
are combiii^d. Widoi^fed f4rs. Gary has just bought an old house in a se 
coast town and she is not prepared to acquire a convalescent twelve year 
old nephew or a cat that talks only to her. 

Gates, Doris, tho Elderberry Bush . 

A haDpy nicture of family life with the rather mild adventures and! 
mis-adventures of two little girls. 

Gr-ihame, ".onnp•^h, Tho Wind in the Willows. 

Tho f ivr.-V'res of a group of animals who live in the English country- 
side— barhf til :'ol'i, bT^fjtfui Toad, practical Badger, 'and worldwise Rat. 

Grimm ♦ «Tat;ob, fiH.rTns_|_ Fairy Tales. 

Contains rn'my, many of the tales that the Oriimn brothers collected. 

H.iywood, Carolyn, Tattle E ddie . 

Th« -joricnl nclventures* of an enterprising seven year old who 
laun.',hei,. countloas projects and faces a series of dilemmas. Also, \ 
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Eddi e and Gardenia, and Kddle's 1-ay. Wrt ♦ 

Heyward, Du Bose and Flack, Marjorie, The County Bunnjr and the Little " 
Gold Shoes. 

An Eafiter story of a covintry bunny who wants to become one oi bhe 
five Easter bunnies. 

Kipling, Rudyard, Just So Stories « 

Twelve stories of "the High and Far-Off Times" when whales had lafge 
throats, camels wore humpless, .leopards spottleas, and man had no 
alphabet. 

Lansing I E. H#j Deer Mountain Hideaway ♦ 

Fred and Hank find several doer killed out of season and try to get 
the g£une warden to investigate. When he didn't come, the boys attempt 
to solve the crimes alone and become traoped in a cave. 

!^awsoni Robert, Rabbit Hill* 

Beautiriilly illustrated story of the animal's adventures vhen a nev; 
family moves into the big house on the hill. Continued in T ough Winter. 

Lindgren, Astrid, Piopi Long^stocking.^ 

Pippi lives alone although she is only nine. She do many other 
curioui^ magical things, too, such as tying brushes to her feet and 
skating in suds ^ sorub a floor. 

Leonnie, Leo, Fre derick . 

A story with a different twist to Aesop's fable of the grasshopper 
and tlio ant. A mouse does not store up food for the winter but enter- 
tains thn vthr^.v nir^e With hl.'^ thon^htfl. 

Lofting, Hugh,* Doctor Doolittle . 

Astonishing adventures of Dr. Doolittle, a kind-hearted doctor who 

can speak the language of all the animal^M 

McCloGk''V/, Robert, Homer l Yic e. 

Hilar iou.s story of a small-town boy and the predicaments he creates. 

McCloskey, Robert, Lenti ls 

i^ecause ho knows he cannot sing or even whistle. Lentil learns to 
olay the harmonica by practicing in the bathtub • 

Mllhouse, Katherine, The Eg^ Tree • 

Kabhy and Carl spend Easter with their cousins and their grand- 
mother, l^ile taking part in the Easter egg; hunt, Kathy finds something 
special in the 'rttic. 

Milne I A. A., Winnie the J^p o h* 

The charming story of Christopher Robin and the adventures of his toy 
pet8> Pooh, rifjletj and many others* 

Rey, H* A., Cii r I ou^^ Qj^PrA? • 

The GscaMrles of a mis^chievous monkey on the loose* Continued in 
Curipu' s Geor^^e Tajjes, ft Job i CiArious Qe orgo R ides tt Biko i Ourtou s ( }iep rgg> 

m 
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■Flieg^ a Kite, and Cu rious George Geta a Medal . 

Robinson, Tom, Trlf ^f^er John'g Son. 

A story of v/iry boys too alivo to be polite. They get Into all kinds 
of trouble and are far from being all "sweetness and light." Similar to 
Tom Sawyer . . 

Travers, P. L., Mar y Poppins . 

A nursemaid blown in by an East wind takes four children on magical 
adventures. 

White, E. B., .Charlotte's Web. 

The story of Wilber, the runt of a litter of pigs, who was raised by 
a little Rirl named Fern. Hia only friend in the barn is Charlotte, a 
spider who spins messages in her web. A favorite story. 

White, E. B., Gtuart Little . - 

The whimsical story of a boy no bigger than a mouse and looks just 
like cne. 

Wood, itay, Amer ican Mother Goose . 

American folk songs, children's rhymes, and nonsense jingles. AmeH* 
can vei'sion of.' Mother Goose with definite sectional interests and values* 

Grades £ and 6 

Arundel, .looelyn, Simba of the Whit e Mane. 

The story of a mysterious lion that no hunter could kill. 

Bon temps, Arna, 3ad-Faced 3oy . 

The story of a trio of Alabama Boys, Slumber, Willie, and Rags who - 
decide to go to Harlem. 

Boston, Lucy Maria. The Children of gtreen Knowe . 

Tolly comes to live with his great grandmother at the ancient house 
of Green Knowe. Her stories of the children who lived there in the 17th 
century help him to realiao they are still there— Alexander, Toby and 
Lennett. Together they help to break the gypsy's curse on the house* 

Brink, Carol Ii;/riQ, Caddie Woodlawn . 

The story of red-headed Caddie, the tomboy, her two brothers and 
their adventures in a frontier settlement in Wisconsin along aboui the 
Civil War period. An entertaining evolution of a tomboy. / 

Brown, John Masion, paniel Boone ♦ 

An interesting biogranhy of the early pioneer. 

Burnford, Sheiia E., The Incredible Jo urney . 

The experiences of a oiamese cat7"an old bull terrier, and a young 
Labrador Retriver who travel together 2^0 miles through the Canadian 

wilderness to find thoir family. 

Carroll, Lewis, Alice's Adventur es ia Wonderland an|| Th rough the looltin^ 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Alice sees a rabbit tako a watch out of his poc^ret, then, pop down a 
rabbit hole* When she follows him amazing and ridioulous things happen • 

Carroll I T^uth and Latrobe. Beanie , 

The venture 5 of a smal 1 boy and his punpy. 

Ghase, Ridhard, lid., The Jack Tales . 

Contains an'Amorican version of the story of- Jack and the beanstalk • 
tof^ethcr with : 7 other tales about tb ? adventures of Jack, a poor Appa- 
lachian farm boy. These tales, told by R. M. Ward and his kindred in 
the 3eech Mountain section of Western North Carolina and by other 
descendaitjj of Counnll Harmon (1803-1896) elsewhere in bhe southern 
mountains J with 3 tales from Wise County, Virginia. 

Colloidi, Carol, Pinocchio . 

Tlie story of! a wooden puppet who becomes n real live boy» 

f" 

Farley, Walter, The Black Gtallion . 

A wild horse hiding on a desert island and the deep devotion betv/een 
boy and horse. 

Faulkner, tlcorftene and John Seeker, Melj nd jr'S Medal . 

When oii^ht year old Molindy visits the segregated South, she faces 
problems boca\ise she is a Nogro. 

Felt on, Harold W. , John Henry and His^ Hammer. 

Tall tale of the superman who helped to build the first railroads in, 
America . 

Ferris, Helen, F avorite ]^oems Old and New^ 
Varied collection of ove7 700 poems."*" 

Fuller, TiOis and Ha'nilton, Keo, the Cave '3oy . 
A boy's hunting adventures. 

aates, T)oris, Little Vic. 

l^ony fdver, ^ ^Af^{^rn boy, believes Little Vic, a colt, will be as 
great as Ids sire, l!an OU^ar^ 

Oipson. Fred, Old YeUor. 

The story of Travis and a stray dog wlio attaches himself to the 
family living in Toxas* 

Hale J Lucre itia, The To t o rk in Papers . 

Fantastically IMrTny stories about a Victorian family everyday 
problems and hot; they cone with them* 

Kortcn, Kafy, fjie /-tpnv^werg . 

The borrowers aro" small creatures v/ho live in old houses and take 
th^r> nanrjrj .froM the places they inhabit— the Ovcr:nantels, the Harnsi- 
choHsv-md ^'lnf:k:u borrowers cleverly borrow tho tliinrjs they need, 
vr-ion M. borrower Ir; soon, t!iere is nothing for him to do but emigrate. 
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Jackson, Jesse, Cnll M e CharXey » 

Charles is tlie only ^ie^ro boy in the neishborhooi* He has some 
bitter dlsanpointments but graduall,y wins tho reanect and friendsldp 
of some of the ho/^ in his school* ' 

Kastuer, llrichf Knil and the nei e ctives * 

Gorman boyvT try . to recover »stblen inoney. Myster;/ and jr.sponse. 

YCi^>ling, Rudyard, The Jua»^l£ JooTc^* 

Mownli, a hoy, is ndoy^ted b/'^the wolf r>ac^< and taugrxt the laws of 
the jun^ilo by ''n^theori, t')0 oanther, and Salop, tho bear* 

Kjelgaard, Jin, jjiunt Fox > 

Cbar, th(^ red fox, be t.Vute so elusive about exeanin^ trans and dogs 
that he bocHfin ]•^(wn sls the -^haunt fox." 

tCnl^jhl^, ."Jtmc M., Lassie Gone Hone . 

V.ai»i:;i.':j *«. UOO tXi .journer/on foot 'bo rejoin her master* 

Kru:':bold, Josg.^:{, AM ' -^i^uel * 

iliguel Chave *, the son oT a Mew Mexican sh^^ep reiser of Spanish 
descent, tella eibcnib the life and work of his faioily and of his secret 
wish to [JO on biio nard sheer-^ drive into the Hangre de Cristo Ilountains. 

Love, Katheriae, A Poclr etfiil of Rhymes . 
An in*/itini^ little book of j^jay verses* 

Lindquist, VJUVIg, Ijurnia _3py_ . 

Th(j ;rbory of Haji's search for the missing elephant he loves* 

Maloomson, David, Yipe^. 
A romlar do^; story. 

O'Brien, JacV, ollvor C h i ef s Do^ of the Nort h. 

Adventure story o^f a nart^husky and part wolf doj;, a Canadian Mounted 
Policeman, and tlio great friendship that developed between them. 

Pyle, Uo-'/ard, r>ome tlerry A dventures of Robin Hood of Oroafc Renown In 
Mottin.^^han . 

none of the ad\'enturef5 of Robin Hood, the merry outlaw, who was kind 
to the noor an^l weak, but punished the strong and bad. Robin Hood also 
fought for King Richard-thc -Lion-Hearted. 

Renick, Jamejs and Marion, T, qf rtfnj|r Qarr;^^ e j=;, the. Ball . 
A football story with diacrams"*or various plays. 

Seldon, Georf^e, The. Cricket in Times Square ♦ 

A cotmtry cricket in Times Square, Hew York City. 
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SeU?\court, Jan de, Odysseus the Wanderer . 

The adventures of Odysseus are retold for the younger reader. After 
many years of war and a victory over Troy, Odysseus and his men get sail 
for Ithaca, The journey is filled with many strange and wonderful 
adventures. 

Spyri, Johanna, Ho id! . 

A Swiss girl is heartbroken when she is fb reed to leave her grand- 
fa trier's home in the mountains to take care of a sick child in town. 



Sterline, Dorothy, Mary Jane . 

Mary Jane faces fully the violence that met the first Negro children 
to try out school integration in a segregated community. 

Stevenson, R, L., Tre asure Island . 

The tale of Long John vSilver', the pirate chief and the battle of 
strategy and wit between Long John Silver, his crew and the captain, 
the "quire, the doctor, and Jim Hawkins. 

Stewart, George n. , To CaQ^Xqrnia b^ Covered Wagon . 
The journal of a teon-ag*er who went on the trip-. 

Wilder, Laura Tngalls, Little House in the Big Woods . 

Laura and hor family live in a little log house in Wisconsin in the 
1870's, The snow falls defin and wolves prowl, but the family is never • 
lonely. 

You will find additional lists of good "read-aloud" books in: 

U ISakin, May K., Ed., Good Books for Children . 3rd ed., Chicago: The 
University cf Chicago Press, 

2. Larrick, Nancy, A Teache r's Guide to Chil dren's Books . Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles 2. Merrill Books, Inc., I960. 

3. BnL^ish Curriculum Guide. School District of Greenville County. 

ii. Rollins, Charlsmao, We Build Together , 3rd., National Council of 
Teachers of English, Champaign, 111., 1967. 

^ . MH^ iiiS. Il^iiiii c enter ? Guidelines for Teachers and Media 

lt)eciali gt;j. 3cho"ol District of Greenville County, 19o0, np. 29-37. 
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Name 



i have 



My brother are 
My sisters are ^ 
I am^ 



Mil Family 
brothers and 



My father and I like to 



jrears old^ 



Date 



sisters. 



jreai^s old- 



^ears old. 



My mother and I like to 



P eopl e and Things 



1 like to 



My best friend is 



i.like (himi her) because 



1 have a library card (yes— no). I go to the library on 

1 have J)ooks of my own at home. I read aloud to 

. I like to read about 



The best book> or story> I ever read was 

1 am a member of 

My hobby Is ■ . 



The best time I ever had was 



ERIC 
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Mo vl e 9 ^ Radl o » >^TV 
I go to movies each weekt I like movies that 



I listen to radio programs daily. My 



favorite radia program is 



I see ^ ^ TV programs each • My favorite TV 

^ program is ^ 

Tilings I Like and Dislike 

At school I like 



At school I do not like 
1 do not like 



I like these things 



I am afraid of these things 



Vfhen I grow up I would like to be 



This summer in the center I would like to 



My greatest difficulty in reading is 
This summer my narents expect me to ^ 
I think my teacher 



My narents think I should ^ ^ 

My mother wants me to _ 

My father does not think _ ^ 
My father believes I am 
I feel left oat when 



My father and mother agree that I 
These things make me angry 



ia9 



family feels 



If 1 were not in the reading center, I would be 



J 



I am embarrassed when 



If I could have three wishes I would wish: 

"1. 

2. 



3. 



ERLC 
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SQ3R STUDY SKILLS PORMUU 
Steps In Textbook Study MST COPT WWIABII 

Look through the whole assignment/ Read the headings If there are 
any. Read the summary if there is one . Try to get the general 
idea of the content or the whole lesson. Later you can piece the 
details into the framework which you have in mind, and the whole 
lesson will mean more to you. 

Step 2 Think of the questions which are likely to be answered in the 
Q uesMonl esson. Often the headings can be very easily turned into ques*" 
tions. Use themi If any heading does not tell you plainly wh&t . 
question is to be answered in that section » use this questions 
Vfhat does the authpr expect me to learn about (this topic) from 
studying this section? If there are no paragraph headings, skim 
the section quickly for the main ideas. 

Study the lesson to find the answers to the questions, do not 
stop to read every word carefully; concentrate on finding the 
main point. You cannot remember all the facts you find, so you 
must look for the important ones, of which there will be only 
one or two for each section. Don't pick out too many . Do not 
try to memorize the facts at this point} just sort out the ones 
you need as you go along. 

Study guide . Fold or rule a sheet of large-sized notebook paper 
lengthwise, down the middle. On the left list the topics dis- 
cussed in the book. If there are paragraph headings in bold 
faced type, use them. If not, list the main ideas found in the 
preliminary survey. Leave space between topics. 

When you have finished reading a section and picking out the one 
or two points to remember, list on the right the key words of the 
ideas or facts you have -decided are most important for each topic . 
Do not do thid' until after you have read a section and thought 
about it. This is the most vital part of your stuc^ng, and you 
can't tell what is important until you have read all the facts. 

Go back over the lesson immediately. Cover the right hand side 
of your paper and check the headings on the left. Ask yourself I 
"Do I remember what this section was about?" or "Can I answer 
this question?" If you find that you cannot, you know that you 
must look at the key words, or even go back to the book if 
necessary, in order to restudy the particular part which you did 
not understand or hav6 forgotten. Step Is very Important. 
Giving yourself an immediate quiz on what you h&ve just studied 
is the best possible way to prevent forgetting. 

iTdctioe until you can recite on the whole study guide without 
referring to the key words . Then* praotioe some more . This 
extra practice is what really pays off* 

Step $ Some time later, and also before an examination, go back to your 



Step h 
Reoite 
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Review headings and questions again and quiz yourself. Reread only 
• those parts which you have forgotten. If you have taken steps 

1, 2, 3 and U faithfully, you will find that you do not have 

too much to restUdy. 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR OOTUNINQ 

Number the sentences to show the order in which they happened* 

B ill took a book off the shelf. 

B ill went to the bookshelf. 

B ill told the class what he has read. 

B ill read the book. 

'T he children put their hands wer th-jlr hearts. 

The children stood on their feet. 

T he children sang "God Bless America." 
T he sang or said the pledge to the flag. 

P eter began to run. 
H e told his father what he had seen. 
H e was talking at night. 
. H e saw something white in the woods. 

J erry's bike had rust all over it. 
J erry painted his bike green. 
H e went to the store to buy paint. 
J erry's bicycle looks like new. 
One*Point Outlines 

After children have returned from a trip> list specific things they 
Have them organize the list in one of these wayst 

What they saw (chronological order) 

Going to the farm — 
At the farm 

Coming back to the school 

203 



Types of things they saw (classification) 

Animals 

Birds 

Plants 

Simple Otttline 

The Reindeer Roundup 
I. Rounding up the Reindeer 
. A. ' ' 

... B. 
C. 

II. Corralling the Reindeer 
A. 
B. 

III. Finding and caring for the fawn 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

jDetalled Outline 

A Standard System of Notation 
I. ; 
A. 

1. 
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A PROGRAM OF TRAINING IN OUTLININO 

A more complete program of training in outlining would include the 
following steps; 

Outlining Skille * 

1. Group words under an appropriate given heading. Later practice same 
with children supplying the heading. 

2. Group words under two headings. 

3. Detect irrelevant words in a given classification. 
Classify sentences under given heading. 

$ . Groun words under three headings . 

6. Arrange series of sentences as they appear in the reading material. 

7. Arrange subtitles as in given material. 

8. Arrange events in chronological order. 

9. Select sentences that tell about the main idea. 

10. Collect sentences bearing on a given question in a short selection. 

11. Group such statements under one, two, or later, three headings. 

12. Find subtopics in a paragraph. 

13. Find subtopics in a longer selection. 

Ili. Select main points to complete skeleton outline of given details. 
1$. Add main ideas and one or more subheadings to given skeleton outline. 

16. Select main ideas for an outline. 

17. Select main ideas and subheadings for an outline. 

18. Outline more than one paragraph. 

19. Organize notes from several sources under main ideas, subheadings, 
and details. 

♦ George D. Snache and Evelyn B. Spache, Reading in the Elementary School . 
3ostoni AUyn & Bacon, Inc., 1969 . p. 29h» 
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ADMI^aSTRATION OF THE INFORMAL READINQ INVENTORY 

1. Establlah rapport with the chill. 

a. Record observation of child's behavior during the test. 

3. Give word recognition test. Stop at 10 consecutive errors on the 
flash presentation. Where child misses one word on the flash 
presentation, start him one level below for the IRI . 

k* Begin with oral reading at sight. 

a. Motivate the child by asking him questions without using any word in 
the selectioii. 

b. Have the child answer the question set up during the noti.a^ion. 
0. Record the child's errors during the oral reading. 

d. Check comprehension. Record every answer he- gives. 

5. Motivate child for silenu reading. Repeat the above steps in #k. 

a. Record symDtoms: head movement (H. M.)t lip movement (L. M.)| 
finger pointing (F. 'Fr).} and vocalization and sub vocalization 

is,, v.). 

b. Check comprohension. 

6. Give oral rereading selection. This is from the silent reading section. 

a. Record if child is able to skim . Record whether or not he can do it 
quickly. 

b. Place brackets around the passage he rereads. 

c. f^Irpose: to see if ORR improves over his oral reading at sight. 

7. Continue the same procedure with every level of the IRI until the 
frustration level is attained. 

8. - Hearing capacity level: 

a. Administer at a later time. Do not administer immediately after 
reaching the frustration level. 

b. Read to the child at the next highest level. 

c. Check comprehension. 

d. Continue at each level until he scores below 7$% comprehension. 

9. Administration of Standardized Test— Check for grade equal to the 
basic instructional level of the IRI . 

Qualitative Analysis 

1 . in the word recognition testt 

a. If child's placement is higher than first grade > if he has low 
scores on the flash words i and shows no improvement from F to V, be 
suspicious . 

b. In the untimed (tJ)i 

(1 ) Does he know initiali medial or final syllables? 

(2) Does he have syllabication skills? 

(3) Can he continuo word analysis skills as the materials become 
more difficult? 
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2. In the IRIt 

a» During the oral reading selection look for reversal tendencies, 
poor left to right propulsion. 

(1) If so, administer auditory and visual discrimination tests. 

(2) If speech is slurred, administer discussion tests. 

b. Compare WR in context (oral selection) and WR in isolation. 

c, Comprehension. 

(1 ) Check to see if errors eire factual, vocabulary, or inferential 
ones . 

(2) What type of question is mls$edt 

(a) organizing 

(b) sequence 

(c) simple recall 

(d) colated details or broad general ideas 

(e) Inferential: Low level or high level thinking 

(f ) relies on experience 



Criteria 



WR in Gompre- 
context hension 



independent Level 
Immediate Instructional 

"BasifT'lnstructlonal Level 



Symptoms 
No LM, FP, etc. 



Level at which child first shows 
difficulty in reading. Provide 
first instruction here. 

95^ 1$% ,mo LM, PP, etc; 



Hig. 'jst level at which child can profit from instruction. 



Frustration Level 



Hearing Level 



.1 . Intelligence Estimate! 
H. C. + (5-6) 



90^ 



$0% 



LM, PP, HM 
withdrawal 



Evaluation 
Example t H. C. 



2. Prognosis! 
HG«9 
W 3 



FL-8 

bT 5 



• 7 

T2^ 



BI-7 



H. C. « 

Independent 
Developmental 



The greater the span, the more favorable the prognosis, 
ORR * improved"edrrective 

OR not improved— remedial, associative learning 

difficulty. 
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SCORING PROCEDURES 



1. StandardizQd Tests 



Correct 



Incorrect 



Untlmed 



2* Word Recognition Tests 
Stimulus • 
red 
no 
was 
come 

% Informal Reading Inventory 



Errors computed: omissions i substitutions i insertions / words 

given by the examiner. 



Flash 
✓ 

JUL- 



Example 

^MaftrJ was/// 




pretty 
6 U 



girl a 



schoo 



2 6 U ~T 7 

1 . Examiner had to supply a word (encircle word) . 

2. Pause --one line per second (slant lines). 
3* Repetition (underline words repeated)* 

Substitutions (cross out word and write substitutions above word). 
^. Punctuation ignored (encircle). 
6. Omission (cross oikt word). 
7* Insertion (use caret and write word above). 

Word Recognition 

Independent 995^ 90Jj None 

Instructional 7$% None 

Frustration 90J^ 505^ Yes 



Symptoms of 
Comprehension IM.fficulty 
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INFORMAL WORD RECOGNITION INVENTORY 

Name ________ Age Grade 

Pr e^Prl mer F lash Untlmed Primer 

1. do 

____ 2 . was 

_.. 3 • 

U* too 

6. children 

7 . what 

8 . happy 
' 9. no 

. 10. surprise 

11. going 

12. basket 
^. 13. now 

1U. laughed 

1^. pretty , 

__ 16. into 

17. give 

' 18. noise 

19. one 

__ 20. day 



_ Date 
Flash 



1. 


to 


2. 


I 


3. 


see 


i. 


come 


5. 


and 


6. 


like 


7. 


the 


6. 


a 


9. 


can 


Id. 


did 


11. 


he 


12. 


in 


13. 


down 


11*. 


here 


15. 


is 


16. 


said 


17. 


stop 


18. 


you 


19. 


up 


20. 


little 



Untimed 



20 y 







Age _ 




Grade Date 




First -Reader 

Level Flash 


Untimed 




Second (level 
Reader Flash 


1, 


know 




1. 


milk 


2. 


trunk 




2. 


dress 


3. 


could 





3. 


almost 


U. 


stop 




li. 


cannot 


5. 


when 




5. 


soot 


6. 


their 




6. 


busy 


7. 


time 




7. 


hardly 


8. 


nomine 




8. 


clothes 


9. 


another 




9. 


eone 


10. 


answered 




10. 


anything 


11. 


other 




11. 


oeaches 


12. 


turn 




12. 


wash 


13. 


old 




13. 


oictures 


1U. 


neighbors 




11*. 


family 


15. 


eround 




1$. 


uoon 


16. 


from 




16. 


r&imber 


17. 


nieht 




17. 


woman 


18. 


solash 




18. 


nose 


19. 


very 




19. 


does 


20. 


white 




.20. 


knew 



Untimed 
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Name _,,..,„^ 

Second (level 2-2) 
Reader 

1 « oranges 

2. listen 

3. year 

U* sometimes 

5 * against 

6. faiiner 

7. tease 

8. which 
9* minute 

10. lose 

1 1 . nothing 

12. replied 

13. Grandfather 
ll^. string 

1 5 . worms 

1 6 . terrible 

17. quietly 

18. scratched 

19. visit 

20. anyone 



Age _ ^ Grade 



Date 



Third (level 3-1 ) 



Flash Untimed Reader 



Flash 



1 . months 

2. shoot 

3. fasten 
either 

$. loved 

6. sour 

7 . harried 

8 . prairies 

9. third 
10. untied 

1 . exclaimed 

12. lodge 

13. bowls 
II4, trousers 

15. thread 

16. birch 
17* moccasins 



18. frightened. 

19. Journey 

20. course 



Untimed 
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Third (level 3-2) 
Reader Flash 

1 . pencils . 

2 . praise 

3. lie 

U. grocery 

5. usual . 

6. pleasant 

7. pointed ____ 

8. apron . 

9. separate " 

10. shelves 

1 1 . dangerous «_,«-«^ 

12. grown 
13« station 

11*. difficulty 

1$. perhaps 

16. teacher 

17. creatures 

18. whistling ^^.^^.^^ 
^9^ stories _ 
20. Christmas 



Age Grade ^ ^ ^ Date ^ 
Fourth 

Untimed Reader Flash 



1. 


doctor 


2. 


agreed 


3. 


married 


h. 


dozen 


$. 


silence 


6. 


engine 


7. 


least 


6. 


mechanic 


9. 


sweater 


10. 


costumes 


11. 


braided 


12. 


aboard 


13. 


errands 




except 

* 


15. 


describe 


16. 


especial 


17. 


exactly 


18. 


famous 




poison 


20. 


beneath 



Untimed 
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Name 



Fifth Reader 



Flash 



^8© Grade ^ Date 

Untimed • Sixth Reader Flash 



1, 


anvil 


1. 


chords 


2. 


centuries 


2. 


advice 


3. 


especially 


3. 


leagues 


ii. 


accident 


h. 


stadium 


5. 


chemical 


5'. 


destiny 


6. 


cylinder 


6. 


medicines 


7. 


showers 


7. 


crisis 


8. 


opportunity 


8. 


poised 


9. 


artist 


9. 


curiosity 


10. 


dininR 


10. 


plateau 


11 . 


throat 


11. 


actually 


12. 


aisle 


12. 


diameter 


13. 


pleasure 


'13. 


camera 


1U. 


arched 


11;. 


sirens 


15. 


forlorn 


15. 


structures 


16. 


hovered 


16. 


similar 


17. 


waist 


■ 17. 


bulletins 


18. 


mosture 


18. 


numerous 


19. 


erosion 


19. 


minstrel 


20. 


clumsy 


20. 


jealous ■ 



Untimed 
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INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

(Lyons and Carnahan Developmental Reading Series) 

Third Pre-Primeri Pun With Us» p« h9 

Motivation— 1 . Do you know what a playhouse Is? 

2 , Did you ever play In a playhouse? 

3* In this story Jane Is talking to her mother and Is 

showing her a picture of something she wants very nuoh* 
Let's read the story to find out what It Is that Jane 
wants . 

Oral^Reading— (33 words) 
Jane came to Mother. 
She said, "Look| Mother. 
Did you see the playhouse? 
I want a playhouse. 
Can Daddy make it for me?" 
Mother liked the playhouse. 

She said, "Daddy can make it." '"' 
Comprehension 

1 . To whom did Jane come? (Mother) 

2. What did Jane want? (Playhouse) 

3. How did Mother feel about the picture of the playhouse? 
(She liked it.) 

ti. What did Jane want Daddy to do? (make the playhouse) 

^. What are three things that one would need to build a playhouse? 
(saw, hammer I lumber | boardSi nails | window-panes i hinges | 
doorknob) 

Primer I Many Surprises > p. 78 

Motivation— 1 . Dl^ you ever go on a picnic with your family? 

2. What do you like best about a picnic? 

3. This is a story of a family going on a -picnic* Read to 
find out what happens on the picnic* 
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Oral Reading— (99 words) 



In The Park 



"Here we are," said Daddy. 



"This is the park. 



tl 



"I want the basket," said Mother. 



j"I will get the lunch ready." 

Oilly looked at the slide. 

"I want to go fast on a slide," he said. 

Ann and Jane got on the seesaw. 

Billy saw the ice cream man. 

"Here comes the ice cream man," he said. 

"May we have some ice cream fop lunch?" 



"Good, good! " said Jane . 
"We have ice cream and cake. 
This is a good nicnic lunch. 
It is like a birthday party." 
Comprehension 

1 . Where did this family go on a picnic? (park) 

2. What did Mother do on the picnic? (get lunch ready) 

3. What did Billy want to play on? (slide) 
U. Why did he like the slide so well? (liked to go fast on the 



5* What did Ann and Jane play on? (seesaw) 

6, Whom- did Billy see? (ice cream nan) 

7. VJhy did Jane think it was a good picnic lunch? (had iee cream 

and cake) 



"Yes," said Daddy. 




slide) 
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8. What did Jane say this picnic was like? (birthday party) 

9. In what way was it not like a birthday party? (no presents) 
First Reader: Happy Times, p. 12U 

Motivation— This is a story about a bear. Have you ever seen a bear? 

Was it in the summer or the winter? Bears have to get 
ready for winter. Read this story to find out how the 
bear prepared for winter. 

Oral Reading— (ICQ words) 

Winter is Ctoming 
The animals in the big woods know when winter is coming. 
They know that cold days will come soon. . 
They look for winter homes. 
A bear lived in the big woods. 
Tho bear did not like winter. 
She did not want to be cold. 

She wanted a good winter home. — 

The bear saw an old tree on the ground. 

She began to get it ready for a winter home. 

She got some good grass. 

She pushed it into the tree and made her winter home. 
Then I she got in, too. 
The bear was ready for the cold. 
Comprehension 

1 . (a) What season of the year do you think this was? (fan, 

auttinn) 

(b) Why do you think so? (the animals were looking for winter 

homes ) 

2. What did the bear want? (a winter home) 
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3« Why did the bear want a winter home? (she did not want to.be 
cold) 

How did the bear make a home? (pushed old grass into an old 

tree) 

^. Where was the old tree? (lying on the ground) 

6. When would the bear sleep? (all winter) 
Second Header (2-1): Down O ur Way i p. 80 
Motivation— 1 . Have you ever seen a building burning? 

2 . What do you think you would do first if you saw I 
burning building? 

3. This is a story about a big fire. Read it to find out 
what happened. 

Oral Reading— (103 words) 

"Fire! The big market is on fire I" shouted a man. "Call the 
firemen!" 

The people at the market began to carry out their things. Out 
came oeople with fresh vegetables and fruits and other foods. Out 
came others with boxes full of bottles of milk. 

Before long, a big red fire truck came to the fire. Some fire- 
men got on a large machine. They used the machine to throw water on 
the fire. 

"Hurrah for the firemen!" shouted the people. 
One of the firemen waved his hand. 

"This is not very much of a fire/* he said. "We will have this 
fire out soon." 
Comprehension 

1 . What is on fire? (big market) 

2. How do you know the man was excited? (shouted) 

3. What did the people carry out of the market? (fresh vegetables , 

fruits I other foods, milk) 
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k» What soon oame to the fire? (fire truck) 

$. What did the firemen do? (threv; water on the fire) 

6. How did the people feel after the fire was pat out? (happy, glad) 

7. Why is the fireman oul? friend? (answers will vary) 
Second Reader (2-2)j Just For Puni p. $1 

Motivation— 1 . Did you every ride through the country and see a live 
turkey strutting around? 

2. Where else have you seen a turkey? 

3. This is a story about a live turkey on a farm that goes 
out to build her nest. Read the story to find out where 
she built her nest. 

Oral Reading— (109 words) 

One day the turkey hen went out to find a place to make her nest. 

She went a long way to find a place i and she took a long time to do 

it. 

At last she found a good place. No one would ever know where 
she made that nest. 

When turkey hen came back, she walked, vith her head in the air. 
She was very proud* She hardly looked at Gray Goose or White Duck 
• or Brown Hen. • 

"I have fooled them" she thought. 

Then she said, 

"They may go to the East, 

and may go to the West, 

They will never be able 

to find my nest." 
Comprehension 

1 . What did the turkey hen go to find? 

2. Why did she think she had found a good place? (thought no one 
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would know where her nest was) 
3. How did she show she was proud? (walked with her head in the air) 
k* What does proud mean? (haughty, "stuck-ur>") 

5. What frlenda did she meet when she returned from -making her nest? 

6. Whflt ouestions do you think these friends asked Turkey Hen? 
(Where have you been? Where is your nest?) 

7. Why do you think these friends may have been curious as to where 
Turkey Hen built her nest? (Answers will vary) 

• 8. Do you know where T«Jirkey Hen built her nest? (no, but a long way)' 

9. What is the difference in a turkey hen and a turkey gobbler? 
(turkey hen is a girl turkey and a gobbler is a boy turkey) 

Third Reader (3-1)s Stories From Everywhe re , p. 86 

Hetivalion— 1 . Have you ever oeen excited about going on a trip? 

2. This is a story about a little Indian bdy who Went on a 
trip. Read to find out why he was going on this trip. 

Oral Reading- "(10$ words) 

Little Deer's village was on the wide plains. These Indians 
needed buffaloes for food and clothes and for many other things. 
When the buffaloes moved to a new place on the plains, the Indians 
also moved. 

Little Deer ran to tell his mother that they were to go 
boffalo hunting. 

"Good, we are in need of meat and we need skins," she said. 

The next morning Little Deer was up as soon as it was light. 
He must heln his mother take down their house, or tepee, as they 
called it. These Plains Indians moved so often that tepees had to 
be easy to move. 
Comprehension 

1. Where did these Indians live? (on the plains) 

2, V/here was this tribe of Indians going? (buffalo hunting) 
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3. Why did Indians move their hones when they went buffalo hunting? 

(they followed the buffaloes) 

h* How do you think Little Deer felt when he heard the Indians were 
to move? (excited, happy) 

5. Why did the Indiana need buffaloes? (food, clothes, skin for 

tepees) 

6, What dia these Indians call their homes? (tepees) 
Third Reader (3-2) J Once Upon a Storytime t p. 8$ 
Motivation--! . Have you ever seen a seal? Where was he? 

2. Could he do any tricks? 

3. This story is about a seal who was tired of doing 
tricks. Read to find out what ho wanted to do* 

Oral Reading — (97 words) 

"I'm tired of doing tricks with balls," said Oscar, the big seal, 

to Mr. Brown. 

"I need a rest." 

"Now be reasonable," said Mr. Brown. "We have to give two shows 
a day. Toll me, Oscar, why arc you tired of doing tricks?" 

"Well, because I have to stand sQ verf still while I'm holding 
thingj? on my nose," Oscar replied. "I would like to get out and 
swish around these fine days." 

"Oh," said f-Ir. Brown. "You don't need a rest. What you want 
is more exercise." 

"I could skate," said Oscar, "but there is no ice." 
Comprehension 

1 . Why did Oscar think he needed a rest? (tired of doing tricks 

with balls) 

2. Why do you think Mr. Brown wanted Oscar to be reasonable? (had 
two shows a day and Mr. Brown made money from Oscar's tricks) 

3. Wiy wa" Oscar tired of his tricks? (he had to stand so very 
still while holding things on his nose) 
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k* Wyiat did Oscar want to do? (get out and swish around) 

$ . How do you know it was not winter? (there was no ice for 

skating) 

Fourth Reader: Meeting New Friends # p. 132 

Motivation— Have you ever heard of the name Goodyear? (Disouss a little 
about tiresji Read this story to learn of a discovery that 
Charles Goodyear accidentally m^e. 
Oral Reading-<120 words) 

Goodyear started to put the bit of rubber in. his friend's hand, 
but dropped it on the stove. 

"Well," he cried, "I guess that piece of rubber is ruined. If 
there Is one thing I have learned, it is that heat ruins rubber." 

He took from the red hot stove top the rubber that he thought had 
been ruined. He looked at the rubber very closely. He fingered it, 
pulled it, and pressed it. 

Tnen, Charles Goodyear began shouting, "I have iti I have the 
secret at last! Now I can make rubber that will not melt. Look! 
Look!" 

The friend looked at the piece of rubber which Goodyear held in 
his hand. It was the rubber that had fallen on the hot stove* 
Comprehension 

1 . Vh&t had happened to the rubber? (was drooped on the stove) 

2. What did Goodyear do after the accident? (took the rubber from 
the top of the stove) 

3* Was it oossible for a stove to be red hot? (Yes, in those days 
it was. Iron stoves were often used.) 

k* Why was Goodyear amaeed when he took the rubber from the top of 
the stove? (it had not melted) 

What secret had been found? (how to make rubber that wouldn't 
melt when hot) 
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6. Was the discovery really an accident? (No. Goodyear 's knowledge 
and alertness of observation had much to do with the discovery.) 

Fifth Reader: Days of Adventure , p. 87 

Motivation— 1 .. Have you read any stories about explorers? 

2. Have you read about Charnplain, the French exT5lorer? 

3 . Read this story to find- out how Charnplain went exploring 
in the New World. 

Oral Reading— (102 words) 

In 1608, Charnplain 's settlement at Quebec was begun. During the 
first winter there was much hardship and many colonists were ill. 
V/hen the second winter came, there was more food and less sickness. 
The Quebec colony was not going to fail. 

With Indian guides Charnplain traveled west and southwest to ex- 
plore New France and to look for a passage to China and India. 
Canoes were oaddled through many streams. Sometimes the canoes had ' 
to be carried from one stream to another so a journey could continue. 
The trips were very difficult for Charnplain and for the dark robed 
missionaries who traveled with him. 

Comprehension 

» . • I- 

1 . Inhere was the New French settlement? (Quebec) 

2. In what present day country is that located? (Canada) 

3. How do you know that the second winter was less harsh than the 
first one? (had more food and less sickness) 

h' In which directions did Charnplain go exploring? (west and south- 
west from Quebec) 

For what purpose did he explore the region? (looking for a 
passage to China and India) 

6. \'!hy do yon think they had to carry their canoes from one stream 
to another? (perhaps waterfalls, rocky, etc.) 

7. Who went exploring with Chamnlain? (Indian guides and 

missionaries) 
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8. Why do you think missionaries were interested in going exploring? 
(take Christianity to Indians that might be in that area) 

Sixth Reader t Stories to Remember, p. 169 . 

Motivation— This is the story of a man who got the ides of how he could 
help people in remote (explain) villages in the winter. Read 
to find out what this idea was, 
Oral Reading— (112 words) 

Outside of Hangtown there was a long mountain slope, 
slope Thompson took his heavy, but efficient, snow ihoes. There, 
for several days, he practiced using them. At first he was awkward, 
but he learned quickly. Soon, he could swoop down the snowy incline 
safely, then, climb to the top again without breaking through the 
crust. 

He used a guide polej but instead of straddling it or dragging it 
beside him, as most snow shoers do in their descent on a steep 
mountain, he held it in front of him, as a tightrope walker holds a 
pole. He was practicing so he could take the mail over the. mountain 
to remote villages. 
Comprehension 

1 . Where did this story take place? (outside of Hangtown) 

2. What season was it? (winter) 

3. What was Thompson learning to do? (to ski well on his snow shoes) 

U. What was his skiing difficult from that of other skiers? (held 
his guide pole in front of him) 

Why would this be necessary if he were going to ski over the 
mountains with the mail? (to serve as a balance to the mail 
that was on his back) 

6. \iha.t kind of snow was necessary before he could take trips? 
(snow with a crust) 
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Seventh Reader: A Call to Adventure , p. 320 

Motivation t Do you have any Idea as to what a story could be about vdth 

the title "Jingle Town"? 

Oral Reading— (2 7!i words) 

Jingle Town 

A way to discover the solid foundation roots of this country of ours 
ts to turn off the main highway and drive slowly down any country road 
until you come to a village, A small one nestled around a town square 
or a church is best. Such a village is Bell Town, 
> 

There are no real streets in Bell Town, The houses simply grew up 
by the sides of roads that wound around and over the steep, wooded hills* 
There are fine old revolutionary styled homes and shingled Gape God 
houses, all in shipshape repair. From a vantage point on a towering hill 
one can see a homey and beautiful scene-- the water towers of industrial 
plants, neat houses among the trees, and the chalk white church beside 
the village green. 

At the top of the hill sits the two hundred year old comfortable 
looking house of William Barton, In 1806, William Barton started the 
first foundry in the United States for making bells only— sleight bells 
and handbells. Bell Town now makes more bells than any other town, 
regardless of size, in the world. It makes fire bells, sleigh bells, ball 
toys and all kinds of small bells. 

At the bottom of the hill on a cinder lane there is a group of red 
buildings from which comes a mixture of jingles, jangles, hammerings, and 
the hum of machinery and lathes. In this foundry are numerous rows of 
huge tables covered with mountains of shining bicycle bells. There are 
approximately eighteen million people in the United States who ride 
bicycles, so that makes quite a market for bells, 

Gomprehension 

1 . Why is this village called Bell Town? (sits of the first foundry 
for making bells— at present, makes more bells than any town in 
world) 

2. How can on^ discover the solid foundation roots of our country? 
(by visiting the small towns located off the main highways, etc) 

3. In what part of the United States would you say Bell Town is 
located? (New England— Gape God houses) 

U. (a) Who was the first maker of bells in Bell Town? (William 
Barton) 

(b) When was his foundry started? (1B08) 

^. Can you name at least five different kinds of bells made in 
Bell Town? (fire bells, sleigh bells, ships' bells, doorbells, 
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cowbells, bicyole bellsi bell toys, small bells) 

Is "Jingle Town" an appropriate title for this story? 
(Accept any reasonable answer) 
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Checklist of Difficulties in Basic Reading Skills 

Name ■ Grade Date 

I. Vocabulary Skills 

Word Recognition 

J • Has limited sight vocabulary 
2, Omits words 
3f Adds words 

U. Substitutes words * f 
5t Denends on configuration clues 
6, Does not use context clues 
7* Depends too heavily on context clues 
8t Revei*ses words 

3. Word Analysis 

1 . Does not look for recognizable parts 

2 . Uses only initial attack 
3 t Omits endings 

Makes errors on medial vowels 
llo phonic skills 
6. Structure skills lacking 

C. Speaking Vocabulary. 

1 . Has limited speaking vocabulary 

2. 

II. Phrasing Bl.uency 

1 . Tfjnores punctuation 
2, Roads word by word 

^ _ ^ 3i Habitually repeats words or phrases 
l it Reads too slowly, ploddingly 
. Reads too fast, carelessly 

III. Motor Skills 

A. Ocular Skills 

1 . Loses place easily 

2. Points 

3« Moves head 

. U f Limited eye-voice span 

B. Speech 

1 • .Enunciates poorly 

2 . Stammers 

3 t Voice too weak 
Voice too loud 

Vocalizes while reading silently 

IV. General Observation, 

1 . Does not understand, but ^^reads" fluently 

2 . Does not shoW interest in reading 
^3* Is not accurate in interpretation 
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li. Reads too literally 

?, Orasps details, mlsties main points 

6, Exhibits poor work habits 
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BASIC READING SKILLS LIST 



The "Basic Reading Skils List" written by Walter B. Barbe and 
found in his book Educa tor ' s G uide to Perso n alized Readin g I nstruction 
was purchased from Preritice-HS.1, Inc., for the ourpose of Tncluding 
it in this guide. 

The "Basic Reading Skills List" is a grad>-i list— readiness through 
sixth grade. 

The checklist is located in the- back of this notebook. 
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